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| | * 277 1 77. "_ Var- 
Ws mouth, Baron of Paſton, 


3 in whe County FN Norfolk. 


— My Lord, 
V Our Lou: PR 


I cdieſcenſon, to take 
the annex d. Tra& into 
your Protection, gives it 
a Luſtre which it could no 
| otherwile- expect, it was 4 
[i Stranger, is now Lifted, re- 
| 4, A - ceiv d 


. 


| The Dedication. 

ceiv'd its Cloaths, and was 
Naturalix i this Seſſio on, the 
Subject was formerly Con- 1 

| and Men who 
acted by Honour, never de- 
ſerted it, but ſuch as lay 
Foalſe Che on it, and 
give it a Hypocritical Var- 
niſh are herein detected, and 
rendred incompetent for 
the Execution of that good 
Office, the old Engliſo 
plain- dealing beſt ſuits your | 
Lordſhip's. Genius, thence | 
your Lordſhip has renoun- 
ced the Maxes of the Court, 
where ſo many Artificial | 


Steps muſt be taken. 
Dar And 
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| 9 «08 Klee, fo much com- 


vers che'! your Great 
| | * came Home la- 
den with Glorious Spoils, 

; and ranſom'd an Admiral 


of France who was his Cap- 
tive, at an Immenſe Summ 
in thoſe Days, yet your 
Lordſhip, inſtead of eſpou- 


ſing the Fatigues, and Tur- 
4 — of the Camp, or with 


a covetous Ambition ven- 


turing on the Faithleſs Oce=- 
— or being born down 

by the T wdes of Popularity, 
= Home chuſeth with 4 
calm Serenity to lead a S 


date, Pious, and Philoſop his 


A 3 mended, 


The Dedlicatioh. 
mended, and pradisd by 
the er Roman. 
Jour Lordſbp always 
miſbd, and voted, as your 
Predeceſſours did, that this 


 Monarchymight fouriſb on 
its Ancient Baſes, that the 
Eſtabliſbd Church, of which 
your ordi{hi is an Ho- 

nourable Member, may be 
a flaady i in its Principles, te- 
nacious of its diſtinguiſh'd 
alty, and unblemis'd in 
alkits Conde, that the Te- 
nant might be hoſpitably re- 
ligyd, and well treated, as 
Emergencies of Seaſons may 


call 1 or Friend 50 ompaſſi ion, 
17 and 


FL 


* 


Þ 4-4 
* 
= 


» ary 


and have in alf your de 
tions ſhew d ſuch a ene vb 
len Temper to all Partier 
of Men, as to make em 
4 zolertbly eafie if not ſatisfi= 
ed, this Diſcourſe that A 
J dreſſeth for Patronage, is 15 
wrote fo, as to work up 
Mens M inds to their An- 
cient Pitch of Sincerity, to 
put em in ſuch a Sate, as 
God, and Nature deſign d 
em, to have Reverential 
Regards for their Supreme? 
Head, to teſtifie the Loy= 
alty' of their Sentiments to 
their Lawfil Monarchs by 
an unſbifting Obedience, and 

A 4 to 


The. Dedicati ion 


to live with an amicable | 


Union amongſt themſelves, | 


If this may in any ſort con- 
duce to the Advantage of 
the World, to compoſe 
Inteſtine Pars, and to make 
Men approach to their Pri- 
mitive Dignity, I think my 
Time well employ d, and 


having given the Original ; 


as I found it, without 
Snatches, or P jece=meal, re- 
commended by Legal Aubo- 
rity, and approvd by the 
Celebrated Fontenelle, I hope 
it may contribute to help 


your Lordſhip to paſs. an 
Hour or Two ogreeably i in 


your | 


The Dedication. 
your quiet, and juſtly be- 
| loud Shades at Oxnead, in 
the Company of ſuch a Try d 
| Friend,as Pomponins Atticus, 
was to Cicero, and then I 
have no more to do than 
to lay it ar your Lordſbip 0 
Feet, being 


My LORD, 


Tour Lordſhi ps /incerely Devoted, 
and very Humble Servant, 


DANIEL BRE T. 
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p REF ACE. 
W. in traverſing the 
Works of f the Antients, 


found ſo man Make, and illu- 
* Grace Friends in- 
terſper sd, the Fyoſpect was ver 
pleaſing, and I could not but 
moſt agreeably entertain d 55 
ring a long Vacation, the Morti- 
fication was, to ſee how inſinite- 
ly we fall fhort of Originals 
wrought up to "fot a glorious 
Pitch, who had only the Sugge- 
ſtions of downright Nature to faiſe 


Ke and wanted the ſupernatu- | 
ral 


The Preface. 
ral Afſiſtances which we have, to 
. elevate, and puſh us forward, tbe 
Scythians erected a Pillar ß 
Brafs to eternize the Memory of 
fuch mutually endear'd Friends, 
as Oreſtes, and Pylades, the 
Children went thither to read Le- 
tures, and from the great Acti- 
ons of thoſe Two there engrav'd, 
they were ſeaſon d in Futurity to 
emulate an Imitation, and could 
ſooner or get their Fathers Names 
than ſuch an indelible Record, the 
Surprize was uncommon, to. ſee a 
Man fo very much in earneſt , 
when he was innocent, as to be 
bis Friend's Subſtitute, where 
the Caſe was Capital. They 
thought a Conſtancy of Love 
ftretch'd beyond Humanity, and 
Had ſomething more exalted in 
it, and that no Diſgrace amongſt 1 5 
TC them 
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4 Cunning Man ſecures 


The Prefacc. 
them was more branded, than 
to ſeem to deſert a Friend. 


One, but here the Aggreſſours 


1 of the Friend are repuls d with 


equal at leaſt, if not more Vi- 
gour, for ſuch muſt be held the 
mutual skreening of his Friend, 
by the Darts receiv'd on his own 
Body, this made them to be called 
in their Language the Gods, who 
preſided over Friendſhip, Keedxes. 
Lucian wittily ſatyrizeth the. 
Greeks, who could make fair 


| Repreſentations of Friends on the 


Stage, but when by chance one 
was fo unhappy as to want their 
Aﬀeſtance, the Action ſtopp d, the 

Oftentation of being friendly va- 


 niſh'd like a Dream, and the flou- 
riſhing Actours ſtood mute in 


a gaping Silence; but there 


are 


The Preface. 
are ſome Noble Pairs in preceding 
Times that are tranſmitted to Po- 
ſterity with Celebration, ſuch as 
Hercules and Theſeus by Pla- 
tarch, who were wedded to the 

1 ſame Studies, and Exerciſe, 

and imitated each other's Vir- 
tues. Virgil makes Nyſus 
and Euryalus ſuch inſeparable 
Friends, that when the laſt was 
kill d in the Quarrel of MAneas 
againſt Turnus, the firſt who 
had got off from the Danger, went 
back, and not being able to reftrain 
the Ardency of his Love, threw 
himſelf Lifelsſs on bis "dead 
Friend, and was better pleas'd to 
expire himſelf, than that F riend- 

hip ſhould. 
a Saxo Grammaticus, 
the Daniſh Hiſtorian, gives a 

Meter able — of Aſmun- 

dus, 


| The, Preface. 

dus, and Aſuitus, where when 
gering Diſeaſe, the rft thought 
that he had not ſufficiently teſtified 


„ 


were buried alive with him. A-. 
nungſt the Ionians, Agathocles 
and Dinias had contracted ſuch 
a fri Friendſhip, that when 
the lat was baniſh'd into an 
and of the Cyclades, the other 
put that voluntary Sentence on 
himfelf, and was aſham'd to leave 
him till his dying Minute. I need 
not mention Euthydicus his 
jumping inta a tumultuous Sea to 
ſawe his Friend, that was ſickly 
Damon of Chalcedon, this 
was a Token that he was very 
much in earne$t. Some Men have 
had Strange Friendſhip for parti- 
cular. States; Nicomedes, 75 

„ ad 


4 
* 


The Pee 


had the Soveraignty of Bythi- 


nia, had ſuch a Kindneſs for the 


Romans, that he was content 
70 accept a Cap, which was their 


Badge of Virtue, in Token of a 


Cyzicum were ſo tenaciouſly 
Faithful to the ſame Country, that 


»hen Mithridates had laid long 


Siege to 'em, neither Famine, 
nor Torments could pe! em to 
ſurrender. 
'So far we haue had glorious 


Views, and intermediate Ages 


among ChriStians have furniſh'd 


ſome Sterling Examples, who 


have not only come up to the 
Standard, but exceeded it, and 
yet they have been ſo lamentab 4 
few, that they have been ſwa 
lam d up and eclips d by 10 Po- 
pu ar overbareing Generality. 


if 
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Manumiſſion: The People of 


we look into the open World, 
there we find that even in this 
Life we are haunted with 
XZ Ghoſts,that is, departed Friends, 
Aen upon Emer gencies of Affairs, 
who made large Pretences to the 
Sacred Name of Friendſhip, 
= have turn d the moſt abject De- 
ſerters, and yet, as we are cir- 


cumſtantiated, no Lam will 
7 reach em, which is at this time 


ef Day a great Deficiency, and 
XZ ben twill be rectiſied God 
alone knows. Men, who in ap- 

pPearance have had a Stock of Ez- 

cellent Principles which would 
have la$ted em with Reputation 
a great while, have unadviſed- 
ly,and very improwidently barter'd 
'em away, for ſuch as are Mon- 
grel, and Shifting, have provid 


can 


The Prefite. 


can never have any C urrency with | 
impartial Judges: How can a 
Man look on the conſcious Face 
of an A poſtate Friend, but that 
Crimin nale is the fuſt thing that [ 
he ſees legible in it? What is E 
more common than to ſee the Per- 
fidious guiltily ſun their Old 
Acquaintance , which was 
thought to he indiſſolubly ce- 
mented, to dodge, and ſneak, 
to thread Allys, and b arallel 
Evaſions, feloniouſly to ſteal 
away themſelves, to avoid the Re- 
proach which belongs to em; theſe | 
aregrating I ruthsbutcaneſcape 
no 85 r1ous Obſerver. T he ſubſequent 
Treatiſeqmakes Diſcretion a neceſ- 
ſary Ingredient in the firſt Choice 
of aFriend,but then, he who proves 
a Renegado from it, proclaims the 


F IN of his ſirſt Elen Our Sand 


does 
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The Prefitce. 
does not run ſo long,that we ſhould 
= alter its Coarſe ſo often, and turn 
tit into improper, and too frequently 
3 unjuſtifiable Channels. A Life of 
Ambiguities and Legerdemain 
is nauſeous in Reflect ion, abomi- 
nable in $a; 2 Ts a ſiniſter 
Impoſition on Human Society to a- 
Ts a ſettl 74 Intereſt to 79 into 
one that is deſultory,and uncertain, 
Are we always to live in a State 
of Fluctuation, to change our 
Sides,and ſwim down N 
with any prevailing Iniquity? 1 
ſo, — Fl be Sen at 
our Exit, and the Conſequen- 
ces of it are very terrible to ap- 
prehend. Ties a ſhocking 
Thought to be jealous of w_ 
mer Confidents, to ſee the 
panions of our Gaiety gone into 
's uch Meaſures that we muſt drop 


'em, 


em, and ſee em irretrievably con- 
ian d to ſuch inward Sceurges for 
deſerting, as are in e inci- 
dent to ſuch a Defection; yet tho 
we cannot perſonally follow em, 
we have a ſtruggling Compaſſion 
todo em good. But the Caſe is ſtill 
worſe, when we leave helpleſs 
Perſons, ſhut up within uncom- 
fortable Walls, and out of Ig- 
nominious Cowardice, when 
me are embarqu'd, where we 
know we are wrong, will not re- 
lieue thoſe we bave formerly ca- 
reſs d, and commended for their 
Integrity, but neglecting theſe 
miſerable, and forlorn Souls, 
row to the other Shoar, where 
there are ſo many Quick-lands 
t deſtroy us, and we have: fo 


a 3 


much more Wages of Unrighte-' | 
owſneſs to help em. 


T O 1 


To 


MADAM, 


The Marchioneſs of 


1 8 not without Cava Dit 
dence that I venture to lay 
this Tract at your Feet, the 
Pains which you have ever 
takes to conceal fromthe World thoſe 
Qualities: which moſt embelliſh it, 
have for a long time diſcourag d my 
Attempt; I have frequently reflected 
with my ſelf, that, he that will touch 
on this Subj ject, muſt with an unuſual 
© Ponmathn have a Regard to the 
Taſte of his Friends, beſides, I re- 
: member * 1 have often x declar'd 
e your 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
your Opinion, that Fame was not 
calculated for Ladies, but that their 
Characters were the higheſt, whoſe 
Merit was the leaſt conſpicuous, in 
ſhogt, 1 am not infenſible, that to 

_ repreſent a Lady diving into Books, 
and improving the Beauties of her 
Mind, does but expoſe her to the 
Emy of an Inhoſpitable Age, but 
weight ier Reaſons turn the Scale with 

me, Modeſty. only impoſeth Silence 
on its ſtricteſt Votaries, but lays not 
equal Ties on its Admirers ; the more 
eagerly you fly from the Obſervation 

of: the Publick, the more intent we 
ought to be to. purſue you into your 
Retirement, thoſe Women who affect 
to be thought Learned, and who on 
all Occaſions make a vain Oſtentation 
of their Knowledge, who neglecting 
the Virtues of their Station, run con- 
ſtantly in queſt of ſuch as will not 
bear that Teſt, are not only liable to 
the Laſhes of the Satyriſts, but de- 
ſerve em. But then is it poſſible ſuffi- 
ciemly to exalt the Honour of thoſe 
Ladies, who being faithful to their 
Obligations, pitch on thoſe Studies 
which 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
which fortifie and compleat their Rea- 
ſon, abandoning thoſe mean Satisfa- 

ctions, which weaken and deſtroy it? 
Is cannot therefore, Madam, de- 
cline owning publickly the jaſt Title 
which you have to this Undertaking 
of mine, ſince I am indebted to you 
for the principal Idea's which are in 
it, to do you · Juſtice I muſt confeſs 
that I have found as much Philoſo- 
phical Entertainment in your Con- 
verſation, as in the beſt Books you 
have extracted out of em the moſt 
judicious, and the fineſt Thoughts, 
and what you have intermix d of your 
own, has neither diminiſh'd the 
Agreeableneſs, nor the Strength of 
em, to hear you Diſcourſe amidſt a 
few of your ſelect Friends, to whom 
you will indulge a greater Latitude 
of your Wit, the Audience will pre- 
ſently be convinc d that you have di- 
geſted the moſt valuable Learning of 
the Antients, I do not therefore only 
communicate the Character which 
others give you, but what has been 
oſten confirm d by my own Experi- 
ence, I leave it to others to dilate on 
FP —_— - the 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
the Advantages of your Fortune, 
which has not Power eno to dazzle 


my Eyes, which are only levelFd to 
look into the Accompliſhments of 


your Mind ; I reſerve my Admiration 


for 4 Lady, whoſe Wit can fathom 
the moſt ſolid Reaſonings, and does 
not contemn the moſt | ſuperficial , 
whoſe Sound Judgment makes no 


other uſe of trifling Remarks, than 
to kindle your Eſteem the more for 


thoſe which are truly important, I 
look on you as a Perſon, who does 


not make an Inſpection into the blind 


Sides of Authours to expoſe em, but 


to diſcover what 1s of Confideration 


in em, and to ſet it in the beſt Light, 
who reckon your ſelf beſt-pleas'd, and 


that the greateſt of your Wealth, 
when you are able to do ſome Offices 
of Humanity, and would deſpiſe the 
Bleſſing of your Fortune, if it did 


not furniſh you with Power, and 
Opportunity to do good to others, 
this, Madam, is your diſtinguiſhing 


Character, and draws the Veneration 
of all thoſe who have the Honour to 


know you, ws may not I be per- 


mitted, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 


mitted, (without making a Breach in 
that Friendſhip which you vouchſaſe 
to ſome particular Friends) to bleſs 
the World with that which you only 
write to gratifie your own Genius 
what a complicated Deſcription might 

I preſent at once of the Sprightlineſs 
of your Wit, and the Generoſtty of 
your Soul > How can a Man's Imagi- 
nation be confin'd, when he thinks 
of ſuch a Lady, who without any 
Proſpect of Glory can ſo ſatisfactorily 
conduct her Life? But I have no more 
to do, than to give you the moſt de- 
monſtrative Evidences of the ſincere 
Regards, and the inviolable Reſpect 
with which I am, 


MADAM, 
Jour moſt Humble and 


Obedient Servant, 


De Sacy. 
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AUTHOUR'S 
PREFACE. 


HERE is nothing more proff- 
table to Men than Morality, 
that {89 teacheth them what 
they ought only to learn, that it to be- 
come better, and more happy, the Ad- 
vantage of Books on this Subject, whet- 
ted Men at firſt with Eagerneſs to lool 
for them, that Impatience quickly ſwell d 
their Number prodigiouſly, aud their 
Multitude by a natural Conſequence has 
almoſt entirely pall'd the Reliſh of ems, 
hence it happens, that the Generality of 
the World being cloyd to find more 
Books of this fort, than Examples, call 
thoſe Pedants, who ſeaſon their Diſcour- 

C4 ſes 
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The . 


ſes with Morality, and Vulgar, and Su- 
perficial Writers, who encumber their 


Works with it, why does this Author 
(ſay they) concern bimſelf in furniſhing 


Leſſons of Wiſdom, which have not hing 


new in em but the Turn, and the Lan- 
guage? Is he wiſer, or has be a greater 
Reach than the Old Philoſophers 8 What 
can he tell us that Cicero, Seneca, and 
Plutarch did not tell us before in a Stile 
more manly and agreeable 2 "Twould in- 
deed be a rafh Attempt to pretend to cope 
with ſuch Great Men, but yet jt may be 
conſtrued a reaſonable Deſign to gather 
nom and then ſome of the Notions ſcat- 
tered in their large Volumes, and to 


propoand em to the Conſid eration of 


thoſe, who either know nothing of the 
Productions of thoſe illuſtrious Antients, 
or that have had a very ſlender Acquain- 
tance with em, this ſeems more impor- 
tant, on Friendſhip, than any other Sub- 


Jeck, it can never be too much underſtood, 


the more ] look into the Nature of it, 
the more I am. convinc'd that the Bleſ- 
_ © ſongs of it do not leſs contribute to the 
Eſtabliſhment , and Tranquility of the 


- 


. - : Publick. 


The Preface. 


Publick than to the particular Happineſs 


of Friends; there is ſome Reaſon to be 
jealous that if Mens Affections are 
turn d out of the Channel of the Common 

Good, the Civil Society, where they live, 
will be embaraſs'd, but on the contrary, 


if their Tendency be to add that Cement, 
nothing ſo much ſettles the Repoſe of 
any Country. Virtue alone has the Pri- 
vilege of forming the Tyes of Friendſhip, 


| 4s | hope to prove, "tis one of the prin- 


cipal Obligations of a virtuous Man to 


have Regards more than ordinary to 


that Quarter of the World where he 
drew his firſt Breath, "tis then plain 


that the more Friends there are in a 


State, the more good Men there will be 


in it, and conſequently nrore Members 


will be ready to ſacrifice every thing for 


its Intereſt, and Glory. 


| This is exatly what has invited me · riflotte 


to treat of this Matter, I am not inſen- 


ſible that many Philoſophers * have diſ- 


cours on the ſame Theme, but Cicero 


ſeems to be the only Man who has 


wronght it up deſignedly to æ noble Pitch, 
indeed he abounds with Maxims, which 


in the 7th 
Book of 
his Erhics, 
Plutarch 
in ſeveral 
of his Pie- 
ces, and 
Lucian in 


his Nia- 


R ou bi logues. 


Ie Premer. 

eng ht never to be forgotten, this we 
ful Genius comes near nothing which he 
does not brighten, he 8 ever 
thing ſo as it receives its utmoſt Babel. 
hiſbment, whatſoever is come from his 
| Pers, carrys 4 Character of the Force, 
aud Sublimity which is peculiar to him, 
yet it muſt be agreed, that he has not 
exhanſted the Subject, I do not go ſo far 
zn examining 0 5 he has ſaid on this 
Head, whether it has the ſame Method, 
the ſame Solidity, the ſame Beauty, which 
are fo charming in his other Works, 
being ſatisfy d with admiring him, I 
leave this Enquiry to theſe who fancy 
that they have Penetration, Taſte, and 
Knowledge eno for ſuch Critical Deci- 
fons, Iwill not offer to pronounce Judg- 
ment on ſuch great 1 1 think my 
ſelf too fortunate, if I can underſtand 
ens ſo well, as to imitate em, be it then 
defeanedly, or unskilfully, I have inter- 
woven ſome Thoughts of the Antients, 
and be it from a Complication of theirs, 
and mine, that this little Sſtem of 
Friendſhip is framed, I ſhall venture to 
Lunch it into the World, I might ſuſ- 


The P 


2 that I might reap ſome Diſcredit by 
3 if my Subje@ and my good Intention 
did not 160 me right again, I do not 
male a Puſh for Glory 5 it, for what 
Glory can it be to write and think 20 out 
of th Road things? But I wiſh that 


ſome Perſons may be Gainers by it, who. 


to cultivate True Friendſbip, only want 
to have it ſet in a true Light, er ha- 

ving laid before you the Bakr, which 
induc'd me to * on this SubjedG, it 
would be natural to ſpeak of the Method 
I propound to follow in the Execution of 
wy Deſign, but as I do it in the Body of 
the Work, Ima the more excuſeably omit 
it here. I fall onl acquaint you that I 
divide it = hive Boks, in the firſt 


FT ſpeak of the Nature of Friendſhip, of 


the neceſſary Rnalifications of Friends, 
of the Precantions which. muſt be uſed in 
the Choice of em, the ſecond, contains 
the Duties of Friendſhip, their juſt 


Bounds, their Subſerviency to the 


Ver of Nature, the laſt, reſpeFs the 


Breaches of Amity, the Meavs ta pre- 


vent em, what muſt be done when there 
8 0 * of em, and how ſurviving 
| Friend 
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The Preface. 


Friends are to aequit themſelves to thoſe 
of who are deceas'd. I do not doubt but 
—_ that there will be many, amongſt thoſe 
\——_  i#nto whoſe Hands this Book ſhall fall, 
1 who will be of Opinion that by ſtriving 
ts deſcribe an exact Friendſhip, I have 
wade but a whimfical Repreſentation - 
of it, they will be apt to put another 
Title to it, and call it the Idea of 4 
Friend which is not to be found, | 
#hey will ſay that there only want for 
#heſe Advices, Men who can practice 
em, others, who have a more favour» 
able Opinion of Mankind, and by the 
Teſtimony of their own Sentiments be- 
lieve that there are ſome Remains of 
may well lay it to my Charge, that 
ſometimes I am too indulgent, 1o the 
firſt ſort I ſhall reply, that I recom- 
mend nothing which every one cannot 
eafely diſcover to be founded in his 
own Mind, nothing but what we are 
| Pleasd to find in another, nothing, 
for which the paſt Ages, and perhaps 
 owr own, do not afford: us Examples, 
Since this is the Caſe, I do not ſtrain |} 
IA 2 i 
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IT perſwade em to regulate their Con- 
duct, by Principles which are imprint- 
ed in their Souls, and to be fond of 
that in themſelves, which they love in 
others, in ſhort, that they may re- 


. ſemble. ſuch, as their Reaſon prompts © 


en to admire. Beſides, if it ſhould 
be true, that we cannot eſtabliſh a- 
 morgt Friends, 4 Friendſhip as per- 
fe as that I make the Draught of, 
may it not well be interpreted ſome 
Service to engage Men to make ſome 
Efforts to match it? When the Phi- 
*.- loſophers denounc'd War againſt the 
Paſſiont, when one was for abſolutely 
taking em away, another for lee 

em in Subjection, if they did not get 
every thing which they ſeem d to pro- 
miſe themſelves, they did ſucceed 4 
great way, by encouraging to Fight 
with, and teaching to Conquer ſuch 
dangerous Enemies, if they did not 
inſtate Virtue in a peaceable Poſſeſſcon 
of | Reigning, they did at leaſt add 
Vigour to it, when they enfeebled Vice, 
if I ſhould mifcarry in my Defign of 


making 


f 
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The Preface. 
making Compleat Friends, will it not 
be worth ſome Acknowledgment 10 
have attackd Falſe Ones, and per- 
haps to have inſpir d ſome nem Ar- 
don into Sincere Ones As for thoſe 
who ſhall imagine, that I deſcend 
ſometimes from that high Step of Per- 
fedtion, whither I would have been wil- 
ling fo exali my Notion of Friendſhip, 
I will beſeech them to conſider, that 
in this, I have followed the Opinion 
42 of one of the wiſeſ® Lawgivers of An- 
Solon. fiquity, he choſe rather. by mild Laws 
to have but a ſmall Number of Men 
to correct to Amendment, than by too 
fevere Laws to have a Multimde 10 
Puniſh, without any Reformation of 
the Offendours : Extravazgant Rules 
often juſtifie a Relaxation of em, 
when thoſe who are to be Reclaimed 
by em are numerous, and deſpiſe em ʒ 
moderate Maxims need no Abatement, 
when ſo many joyn their Approbation 
to em, the one are neglected without 
| Remorſe, but they dare not without 
Shame avoid the Obſervation of the 
other. Laſtly, I am not ſo vain to 
5 1 thinl 


The Preface. 
think that nothing has eſcad'd me 
which could be ſaid on this SubjefF, 


"tis ſo copious, that tis ſcarce poſſible 
to tale it dll in, it would be 4 great 
deal to touch only the principal Re- 


fleFions which can fall under that 
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Have read, by Order 
of my Lord Chancel- 
lor, this annex d Copy, 
2d I believe that the Mo- 
rality it contains, and the 
Way by which it is ſet 
off, Will make the Impreſ- 
ſion very uſeful, and agree- 
able to the World. Li- 
cenc'd at Paris November 
the — 1702. 

7 ontanelle, ; 
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DISCOURSE 
Friendſhip. 


BOOK I. 


A Very Body boaſts of Friend- 
ſhip, but few know it; ſcarce 
any one does the Duties of 
>— it; he who commends it, 
thereby honours himſelf; he who 
knows it, finds in it his Condemnati- 
on; he who fulfils the Obligations 
it requires, puts a Yoke on himſelf, 
which may often incommode him. 
D The 
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7 Diſcourſe % Friendſhip. 


The Praiſes which are conſtantly gi- 
ven it, and the Reſpects it receives 
from the moſt Barbarous Nations, 
are irreproichable Teſtimonies of its 
Excellence but the more Excellent 
Friendſhip is, tis ſo much the more 
neceſſary that it be well underſtood ; 

tis from fach Meaſures onely, chat 
from a Barren Admiration of it Men 
may be led to the Poſſe ſſion and Ule 


of ſo Precious a Jewel. I know that 


tis not always accepted as a good 


Office to diſabaſe Men of their Mi(- 


takes; On the one Side, Thoſe who 
being in the middle of a Throng of 
Friends, with which they are bel le- 
ged, and ſhall be ever looking out 
ſharp to ſearch Tor "one, and cannot 
meet with him, will fall foul on me 
as an Enemy who have robb dem of 
em all: On the other Side, Thoſe fly 
Impoſtors whoſe Artifices I ſhall de- 
tect, all thoſe who ſhall diſcover that 
a Shadow of Friendſhip, which ſtood 
them in ſo much Stead heretofore, 
will draw upon them nothing but 
Contempt, and Averfion, will never 
forgive me for it. Far from being 
alarm'd 
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alarm'd at this Danger, I ſhould have 
the utmoſt Satisfaction, if I could be 
aſſur d that I ſhould deſerve their Re- 
ſentment by undeceiving ſome, and 
impeaching the Credit of others. But I 
do not flatter my ſelf with ſo muohSuc- 
ceſs, becauſe the Credulous, if they are 
but Rich and Proſperous, can ſo eaſily 
purchaſe falſe Friends, that they will not 
in order to acquire true ones, give them- 
ſelves the Trouble to look for them, 
or make em; and indeed who knows 
if they are acquainted with their Juſt 
Character, whether they would have 
em procur'd for em, or beſtow any 
Pains to find em out? And all ſuch 
who under the Maſque of Friends 
prophane the very Name, will un- 
dervalue all my Reflections, and lay 
the Streſs of their Apology on their 
own Self- Love, which is but too 
powerful an Advocate to ſerve em. Tis 
certain that ſome into whoſe: Hands 
this Book may fall, will find a Way 
to diſcover ſuch a Man, as after he 
has well weigh'd whe they are whom 
he values, or who they are who eſteem 
him, will have Courage enough to 
2 1 .own 
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own, that his Admirers make their 
Court to his Eſtate and Dignity, and 
that He Himſelf 1s biaſs'd to pitch up- 
on ſuch a Friend, where his Intereſt 
or his Pleaſure invite him; and that 
Merit and Virtue are not the only 
engaging Cement which unite 'em : 
And yet it is true, that Amity is no- 
thing elſe but a perfect Union of 


Heafrte, form d at firſt by Deſert and 
5 Goodnels, and confirm'd by a Re- 


ſemblance of Manners : every other 
Band makes but a Mercenary Society, 
and is unworthy of ſo Sacred a 


Name. Tis therefore a very groſs 


Error, yet very common, to confound 
Friendſhip with that kind of Ordina- 
ry Entercourſe , which Alliances, 


Employments, Buſineſs, and the Con- 


veniencies of Life, beget amongſt 
Men: This Exchange of Viſits, of 


Complements, of Concernments tor 


one another, of good Offices, is no 
more like Sincere Friendſhip, than an 


open Proſtitution can be compar'd 


with an Honourable Marriage; tis 
not that I offer to condemn that ſort 
of mutual Correſpondence which the 

Good 
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A Difconrſe of Friendſhip. 5 
Good of Humane Society has mtro- nm 
duced, and which Civility has fo 4 
much improv'd, I only blame the Ex- 9 
travagance of it; I wiſh that the A- 4 
buſe of it had not been carried ſo far; 4 
and that by Language, and other out- 
ward Demonſtrations, a Man might 

_ diftinguiſh bare Gentileneſs from a 
tender Friendſhip; why then ſhould 

People run ſo paſſionately on every , 
frivolous Occafion after Perſons 
which they often care very little for, 
and perhaps deſpiſe, but certainly do 
not love? Why, if one of their Re- 
lations be dead, whom we knew no- 
thing of, whoſe Lite was a Burthen 
to 'em, or who by dying remov'd an 
Obſtacle to the Deſigns which we 
had .for other Perſons, ſhould we 
proteſt that we are extreamly con- 
cern'd for a Grief which they gene- 
rally are Strangers to, and which 
we never feel our ſelves? Why, 
if an Eſtate drop to 'em, or they are 
dubb'd with an Honour which ſome- 
times we envy them for, ſhould we 
{wear to 'em that we are overjoyed 
that. they have got it? Why, to 
ſnut up all, ſhould we ſtifle with 
| | D 3 our 
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our Embraces and Careſſes thoſe 
whom we are ready to curſe 
in our Expreſſions, and againſt 


whom the next Moment we let looſe 


the blackeſt Revilings? If we urge 
that theſe Appearances and Words 
ſigniſie all that they ſeem to ſay, then 
our Conduct is meer Treachery; and 
if we neither give nor receive em 


for what they mean, it is a Piece of 
_ Childiſhneſs to ſtrive with Earneſt- 


neſs, and to (ſpeak with Emulation, 
Words void of Senſe; to outvy one 
another in making wry Faces, with- 
out any Thought at the bottom, 1s the 
moſt ridiculous of all Buffoonries; tis 
to entertain a Man's ſelf with a Con- 
verſation of Sounds and Scaramouch- 
es; ſo that to deſire to be believed, or 
to believe. otheis in ſuch Caſts, is a 
Diſgrace, or an Impertinence; jt can 
be look'd on only as an Attempt to 
make Callies, or to be 'em. It would 


be Impudence, (I muſt confeſs) and 


perhaps an Inhumanity, not to con- 


verſe with Men, if it were only to 


communicate our Thoughts, as he 
Stock of their Nature yeilds a Hun- 
dred Vices for One Virtue ; a Since- 

| EE: rity 
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rity that is too nice, and which no- 
thing can oppoſe, will neceflarily de- 
generate into a continual Satyr, and 
quickly into Reproaches and Inve- 
tives; and then Malice it ſelf, which 
never fails to interpoſe, will compleat 
the Ruin of All. Theſe Truths almoſt 
ever diſagreeable, which they are to 
vent with Fierceneſs one againſt the 
other, will irritate the Choler of the 
ſweeteſt Tempers at laſt 5 then follow 
nothing but Diſſentions, and the 
whole Society 15 blown up. into a 
Diſorder, which is never to be ſet 
right; 'tis therefore with a great deal 
of Reaſon that the Laws of Civility 
have encourag'd this wiſe Diſſimu- 
lation, which obligeth us to be ſilent 
where we have no Right to repre- 
hend, and to ſuffer that in others which 
others muſt endure in us, when it comes 
to their Turn. Let us leave, by my 
Conſent, to thoſe whoſe Buſineſs it is, 
the Vigilance to tell us our Faults, 
Truth muſt have a great many pru- 
dential Conſiderations mix'd with it, 
if we would have it ſtand fair with 
Friendſhip; what muſt we then join 
with it if we would have it palata- 
7 4 - 
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ble to thoſe who are but lukewarm 


in their Affections? Muſt there not 


therefore ſome ſoftning Meaſures be 
taken? May not a Man forbear to ſay 
all that he thinks, without permit- 
ting himſelf never to ſay that which 


he does not think? We ſacrifice e- 
nough to Complaiſance, if we are not 


always ſtrictly fincere; but that 


ſhould never uſurp ſo much Privi- 


ledge as to make us falſe; let us 
conceal (to humour it) ſometimes 
our Diſguſt, but in its room never 
let us ſubſtitute our Admiration; we 
muſt not ſhew our Coldneſs, neither 
muſt we recommend by any lively 


Approbation; we may diſguiſe our 


Diſpleaſure, but by no Means betray 


our Franſport and: Extaſie on the 
Occaſion, Laſtly, Let us not diſap- 


prove that which ſhocks us, but ne- 
ver let us praiſe that which offends us. 


Such are the Bounds of Civility and 
Politeneſs, thoſe of Friendſhip are 
much ſtraiter; one may be eaſie of 


Acceſs to all, but he ought not to be 


ſollicitous but for the Company of a 


very few, that is to ſay, his Friends; 
tho I confine the Extent of Friend- 
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ſhip to a very little Number, yet I 
foreſee I muſt Encounter great Ob- 
jections: There are ſeveral. Philoſo- 
phers, who having made Friendſhip 
their Study, have averr d, that it could 
not ſubfiſt but betwixt Two Per- 
ſons, and that wore would de- 
ſtroy it; they give out that the Eſ- 
ſence of Friendſhip conſiſts in ſo per- 
fect an Union between Two Friends, 
that it makes but One, ſo that accord - 
ing to them they are Two Bodies, _ A 
animated by One Soul. By this Prin- =. 
ciple they conclude, that if Nature 
has already annexed to this Union of 
the Two Perſons, Impediments that | -Þ 
are not to be got over, then we muſt Wi 
fly to Romantick Schemes and Im- 
poſſibilities from the Minute we ima- 
gine that it can admit more; a Man & 
has already too much upon his Hands 
to agree with himſelf; he hurries ſud- 
denly from an immoderate Joy to 
an exceſſive Grief; he contemns that 
at Night, which he follow'd in the 
Morning with Impatience. What Dif- 
ficulty has not Wiſdom to go thro' 
before it can prevail to fix him, or 
make him leſs inconſtant? What 
Lengths 
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Lengths muſt it go farther to bring 
him to an abſolute Agreement with 

another? There is the utmoſt Line 
where it muſt ſtop ; if it offers at 
advancing on, it will neceſſarily be- 


come erroneous. The Union of Two 


Perſons is the Maſt: r-piece of Nature, 
of Reaſon, and of Fortune, which 
all concur to produce; A more ex- 
tenſiveUnion isa Fiction; true Friend- 
ſhip allows but of One Will among(t 


PFriends; tis not poſſible to hold Four 


or Five Perſo:s in the ſame State; the 
Intereſts; the Paſſions, the Mazgots 
of Men, have Springs too different to 
move with ſo equal a Pace to the ſame 
End; fo that when different Motives 


draw Friends to oppoſite Quarters, 


well may the Knot which held them 
together break; the ſame Inconve- 
niencies (it muſt be granted) are 
to be met with in the Union of Two 
Friends ; the Trouble which there is 
to ſnun theſe Rocks is alſo that which 
makes Friendſhip ſo rare; after all, it 


may happen that Fortune and Diſ- 
cretion may miraculouſly ſave Two 
Perſons in ſpight of theſe Shelves ; 


but the Path is too (trait to believe 
( „„ that 
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tat either Foreſight or Fortune, can 
| conduct Four or Five Perſons to march 
in Front in it; as -plauſible as theſe 
Reaſons may ſeem, upon ſounding 
there is no great Matter in em; I do 
not diſagree that that Friendſhip is the 
beſt founded, and leſs liable to the 
| Accidents which are inſeparable from 
Humane Life, which is betwixt Two © 
Friends, than that which reacheth to 
a greater Number; but yet I cannot 
hold it impoſſible toextend it to more; 
in truth, it is to be feared that a Heart 
divided amidſt ſo many different Ob- 
ligations will not acquit it ſelf well 
of any. Men are ſo weak, and cramp'd 
in their Faculties as they are, have 
but a ſtinted Proportion of Senti- 
ments; and they who ſcatter them 
_ amongſt too great a Variety of Ob- 
jets, may eaſily go beyond it; as al- 
ſo thoſe who apply themſelves but 
to One, may not do every thing that 
is requiſite to that One. Let Experi- 
ence be conſulted, whoſe Teſtimony 
in theſe Caſes outdoes the moſt ſub- 
tle Reaſonings ; That tells us, That a 
Mother loves Five or Six Children at 


a time; that the ſame Tenderneſs 
which 


wich fills her with Care to dan "x 
them up, does not hinder her from 
doing I that lyes in her Power to 
erve her Aged Father; the Joy 
which (ie has to ſee the one 9805 
ſtrong, and thrive, does not render 
Ber inſenſible of. the Grief ſhe has to 
Fee the other grow weaker and weak- 
er, and die. Tho' the very Being of 
| Friendſhip conſiſts in the uniting of 
the Wills, yet it is not impoſſible to 
in more of em than Two to- 
gether ; tis enough to find for em 
4 common Centre, whither all their 
Motions may tend alike, and where 
they may meet, and be undiſtinguiſh- 
able. This common Centre is Virtue, - 
where Friends go by different Roads ; 
as they only Suat her in all their 
Undertakings, as none of em diſo- 
what ſhe has preſerib d, one may 
pronounce very rightly of em, as 
they are animated, excited, and led 
on ſingly by her, they have but One 
Soul, Which is the only Principle of 
tkeir Affections and Deſires. Tis at 
the Voice of this Soveraign that all 
Whimſies and Irregularities of Hu- 
mour diſappear, which ſo often 1 5 
er 
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der One Man Je to himſelf, 
Virtue once underſt by Friends, 
all obey her, all run where her Or- 


ders call for em. If States and Fa- 


milies can aſſemble ſo many Men to- 
gether to form Bodies of em, who 


are prompted with One Reſolution 


to engage together for the ſame end, 
if Reaſon alone can have an Influence 


on People who meet by Chance, and 


often have no Stomach to one ano- 
ther, what Prevalence may not Rea» 
ſon, ſupported by a Virtuous En-. 


dearment, have over thoſe who made 


Choice of it themſelves tor the Love 
they bare it? Perhaps it will be ſaid, 


That on my Principles all Honeſt Men 


are Friends, becauſe Virtue is the 
Spring that moves em all; the Con- 


ſequence may be exact in relation 


to Eſteem; for if all good Men were 


acquainted with one another, they 
would value one another, and undoub- 
tedly where the Knowledge is mu- 
tual, the Eſteem is the ſame; but 


tho Eſteem is ſo much the Ground- 
work of Friendſhip, that jt cannot 
ſubſiſt without it, yet it is alſo true, 


that 
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14 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. _ 
* that bare Eſteem will not beget : 
Friendſhip. Eſteem is a Judgment 
which the Mind makes of Merit, which 
it is ſenſible of; Friendſhip is an Incli- I 
nation of the Heart towards an Ob- _ èꝗ 
ject which the Mind recommen is to 
her as worthy of Eſteem, and which 
the Heart it ſelf finds a great Satiſ- 
faction in. Tis not therefore enough 
to become one's Friend, to have an 
Eſteem for him, thoꝰ this Eſteem ſhould 
grow up to Admiration; If you are not 
yet pre- engag d in his Favour by ſome 
Secret Charm, which ariſeth from his 
Air, his Deportment, and his whole 
Character, by ſome taking Thing 
which it is more eaſie to feel than 
to expreſs, you ſhall admire a Man 
as long as you live, but yet you will 
never make him your Friend ; a Man's 
Manners and his Wit will flaſh 
him into a good Opinion, but his 
Way and his Humour puſh People 


on to adhere: to him. In a Word, | 
Friendſhip cannot be without Eſteem, 05 


but Eſteem may be without Friend- 
ſhip zy when I maintain that a Man 
may have many Friends at the ſame 
Time, 
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Time, I do not pretend. 'to Fa 
them who deny it; 1 only deſire this 
of 'em, that they tolerate a leſs per- 
fect State of Things; I muſt do em 


that Juſtice, that I maſt confeſs that 


they have a more Noble Notion of 


Friendſhip than I have; that which I 


propound is certainly the mot ſolid, 


the moſt active, and the ſtrongeſt ; 
but I only beg their Favour . that 


they would make Allowance for Hu- 
mane Infirmity; I wiſh that whilſt 
Men look upon Friendſhip as one of 
the ſweeteſt Bleſſings we enjoy, that 


they did nor limit the Uſe of it to 


ſuch a Degree, as to render it almoſt 
anſerviceable to us; there are ſoma- 
ny odd Rubs of Life which part us 


from our Friends, or that ſtrip us of 


em; there is ſo much Expence of 


Time before we can pleaſe our ſelves 


in em, that to reduce a Man to a ſin- 
gle one, is to run a Riſque moſt com- 
monly to have none at all ; the Sin- 
gleneſs of a Friend is the moſt ad- 
mirable Step of Perfection, Pureſt 


and Fineſt to be ſet forth in Books; 


i the Plurality of Friends ſuits Pra- 
ctice 
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ice better, is more profitable, and 
more commodious for Correſpon- 
dence in the World; if our Friends 
ought to ſet Lights before us, to 
correct our Excurſions, to promote 
our Exploits, to ſoften our Hardſhips, 
to advance our Satisfactions, to keep 
us even in Proſperity, to buoy us up 
in Adverlity, is it not clear then that 
we receive theſe different Helps more 
abundantly, and to more purpoſe, 
from many, than from a Private 

Hand, who probably may have more 
Paſſion to ſerve us, but leſs Pene- 
tration and Power? Let it not be 
argued from hence that I preſcribe 
Friendſhip as it ſquares with Intereſt, - 
for Intereſt muſt not be the Ground 
of it, but it may be the Fruit. Friend- 
ſhip was intended as a Prop to ſupport 
Virtue; and 'tis to preſume too far on 
the Weakneſs of Humane Nature, and 
to treat it coarſely, to afford it but an 
Individual Supporter; let us run over 
the moſt IIluſtrious Ages of Antiqui- 
ty, we ſhall find that the Great Men, 
who were the Ornament of em, did 
not confine themſelves to a particular 
Friend; 
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Friend; Socrates and Plato had ma- 
ny z the F riendſhip of Scipio Afti- 

canus, and Læliu, is . to this 

Day, but we are not ignorant that 
it comprehended many more, who ' 
were Friends to em both; their very 
Names are tranſmitted down to us, 
we know that in this Liſt were Quin 
tus Scipio, Philus, Rupilius, Mum- 
mius, Terentius, and Lucillus 3 3 no 
doubt Cicero, and Pliny the Younger | 
had many, whoſe Memories they 
have eterniz'd in their Works. Cato, 

as ſevere as he was, had more than 
One Friend ; if he lov'd dearly his 
Brother Cæpio, he had a great Kind- 
neſs for his Nephew Brutus, and he 
was no leſs fond of Cicero, Horten- 
firs, Luculus, and Munatins Planes ; *© 
to ſum upall, That Great Genius Lu- 
cian, who to lay before us perfect Mo- 
dels of Friendſhip, has introduced in 
One of his witty Dialogues a Greek, 


and a Scythian, one pretending to con- 


vince the other that Friendſhip is no 
where ſo well diſcover'd and admir'd 
as in his Country; by which he clear- 
ly * us to underſtand, that theſe 
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18 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 
I Two Nations do not neceſſarily de- 
termine it to be ſhut up betwixtTwo. 
Perſons; for the Scythian, and the 


Grecian, give each of em an Inſtance 
of Three Men, who were fingular 
Friends; and tho' the Friendſhip was 


ſo divided, yet it was not leſs Touch- 
ing, leſs Quick, or leſs Forcible; ſo 
that tis not to be thought that a 
Man ſhould indulge himſelf any great 


Number of Friends, tho? it is difficult 
to ſettle how many, the Scythians did 


ſtint em to Three, but after all, the 


only Rule, which ſeems infallible, is, 


that the leaſt Number is the ſafeſt, 


if he that has but One Friend may 
ſometimes be larch'd when he ſtands 
in need of him, then he who has too 
many, may well reckon that he who 


has none, no Man is willing to be 


deceived, but leſs in a Friend than 
in any thing, asFriend{hip is One of 
the moſt precious Bleſſings; and 
therefore tis ſcarce to be exchang d 
for one that exceeds it in Value, we 
cannot get an Equivalent for it; ſo 
that as he Who multiplies his Friends 
is capable of affording to each of 

RD em 
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em but a very little. Share of his 
Endearment, his Application, and his 
Cares, ſo he has no Reaſon to expect 
more from em than he gives. The 
Proportion is equal, thoſe who love 
but coldly, will have but cold Re- 
turns, undoubtedly Affections ſo ſcat- 
ter'd have but little Vigour, and thoſe 
they take back are paid in the ſame 


Coin; a Man will not truſt himfelf N 


in the Hands of the Careleſs ; or if 
he does, he is as careleſs as "they 3 
this Sort of {light and languiſhing Af- 
fection may produce a Politick and 
2 Decent Union; Generoſity alſo, 
and ſometimes Vanity, may put an 
Air of Friendſhip upon it, bu 
when it comes to the Proof, it will 
never be found Standard Friend- 
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ſhip: A wiſe Man, whoſe Houſe Socrates; 


ſeemed too little for him, when his 
Neighbours told him ſo, reply d, 
Wold to God I could fill it with true 
Friends, May it not fairly be in- 
terpreted, that it was the utmoſt of 
his Ambition not to abound in em? 


Indeed, beſides the Reaſons that I 


have offer'd, the Trouble that we 
E 2 meet 


20 is” A Dito f Bind. 
meet with to chuſe em, is enough 
to exclude a Multitude, there are ſuch 
Odds againſt coming off well in that 
Choice, one Runs ſuch Hazards to be 
deceived in it, there muſt be ſo ſtrict 
a Scrutiny, and ſo many Trials made 
before we can be on a fure Ground, 
that the Courſe of a long Life can 
ſcarce make above Three or Four E- 
lections of this Kind; whence it is, 
that there are ſo many Friendſhips 
{uddenly contracted, which look more 
like Friendſhips renewed after a lon 
Separation, than ſuch as are adviſed- 
ly begun, whence is it Iput the Que- 
ſtion, why theſe Friendſhips which at 
firſt were ſo Zealons, and Taking, laſt 
ſuch a little while? *Tis becauſe they 
begun too ſoon, to Meet, to be Pleas d, 
to Love, to Own it, to enter into 
Friendſhip, are commonly but the 
ſame N ; Men devote themſelves 
to each other without Reſerve, and 
ſwear an Inviolable Paſſion, and af- 
ter that they come to weigh maturely, 
and to fee farther, then they grow 
diſcontented, and out of Humour; 
| "I Repugnancy, which by more 
Expe- 
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A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 21 
Experience is detected in the Mind 
ofa Friend, that Jarring in Diſpoſiti- 


on, thoſe Defects in Principles, and 


in Soundneſs at the Bottom, did 
not ſpripg up ſince the firſt Engage- 


ment of Affections, they were in his 


Heart before, and perhaps too he had 


not been cautious enough to hide 
em in the innermoſt Receſſes of his 


Soul, but it is not ſtrange then, that 


they who have not been wary enough 
to look for em beforehand, never 
found em out, tis before a Man re- 


cei ves Money, that he muſt ſee whi- 
ther it bz good ; for to try whether 
it be Standard afterward, is to try it 
at his own Charges, we do not ſnew 


our ſelves fair Play, we lay that to 


the Charge which we fancy 1s come 


ſuddenly into the Qualities of our 
Friends, or ſometimes to our own In- 
conſtancy, which is in Truth the Na- 


tural Effect of our own Imprudence; 


we believe that they are nothing 


like the Perſons that they were when 


we began firſt to reſpect em; we 


deceive our ſelves, and our firſt Error 
inevitably leads us to a ſeoond, when 
EE "ye ma 
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22 ATDiſcourſe of Friendſhip. | 
| we ſo inconſiderately began an Ac- | 
quaintance, we admir'd in them that 
which they had not ; but when we 
throw em off, we deſpiſe thoſe Ac- 
compliſhments which they had, as 
well as thoſe which they have now. 
Would you then get a Set of Friends, 
- which you may keep a long time? Be 
a long time in getting of em, do not 
confound the Gibberiſh of the World 
with the Language of the Heart, di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt the outward Beha- 
viour, and the Depth of a Man's Cha- 
racter, put a Difference betwixt what 
will pleaſe you ſometimes, and what 
ought to pleaſe you always, ſome ſe- 
cret Charm may make the firſt Im- 
preſſion, but Jet it not precipitate 
you; one may Rally with the Wits, 
go into the Field with Sportſmen, 
Droll with the Merry, Reaſon with 
the Learned, all theſe: may be pro- 
per in ſome Stages of our Lives, but 
do not tye your ſelf up ſo ſtrictly as 
to leave no room for a Retreat, but 
where you are certain that you have | 
a Man of Honour, and Stanch Judg- | 
ment to depend on. A Vicious, ora 
I f Blockiſh 
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' A Diſcourſeof Friendſbip. 23 
Blockiſh Perſon, is neither fit ta he a 
Friend, nor worthy of it, what Streſs 
can we lay on em? The Corruption 

of their Minds, or the Shallowneſs of 

their Senſe, will make em waver, or 
fall at every Step, what can one doat 
on in ſuch People? We mult guard 
our ſelves immediately againft one, 

and tis to make the beſt of a bad 

f Market, to endure the other; if you 

4 expett in Friendſhip chiefly Security 

3 and Agreeableneſs of Converſation, 

* tis plain that you look for it in a 

wrong Place amongſt ſuch; for the 

firſt is out of the Way when you 

want him, and the other does you 

Miſchief when he has a mind to ſerve 1 

you, but yet I make a great Diffe- 

rence betwixt em; for Perſons of 
the meaneſt Parts are not wholly 
incapable of the Ties of Friendſhip, 

tho' in good Earneſt tis no eaſie Mat- 

ter to bring em up to a right Senſe of 

the Nicety of it, yet as Friendſhip con- 
fiſts more in the Gogdneſs of Man- 

ners, and in Affection, than in an Ex- 

tenſive Knowledge and Comprehenſi- 

on of Things, tis undeniable, that 

e E 4 1 
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Perſons of mean Abilities may have 
good Lives; and being ſenſibly 
mov'd, may prove good Friends, he 


| beſt Way for ſuch is to ſuit them- 
ſelves; for if they take that Precau- 
tion, their Friendſhips will be alſo as 


well eſtabliſh'd and durable, and of- 


ten leſs troubleſome than thoſe that 
are contracted with thoſe who think, 


and ſpeak better than they; ſo then, 
when I exclude Perſons of a ſcanty 
Underſtanding, I do not put an Abſo- 


Jute Excluſion upon em, I only mean 


by it,that Friendſhip not being a blind 
Inclination, but a diſcerning Faculty; 
no reaſonable Perſon ought to pitch 
upon a Blockhead, tho ſetting aſide 


that, he may be a very honeſt Man. 
1 muſt not judge the ſame of the 
Vicious and Infamous,” I underſtand 


by Vicious, a Perſon infected with 
ſome one of thoſe Vices, which break 


1n upon the Principles of Honour and 


Juſtice, and not a Perſon ſubject to 


* Infirmities; which as blameable as 


they are, are yet borne with by the 


beſt ofMen. The Intereſt bh they 


— had, which they have, or 
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| A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 25 
which they ſaſpe& they may have, 
not to believe that ſuch Weakneſſes 
ſap the Principles of Virtue has 
made em concur to look on ſuch 
Diſorders, rather as the Slips of Hu- 
mane Frailty, than as the Vices of the 
Perſon, and this Error becoming al- 
moſt general, ſeems to have ſome Co- 
Jour of being in the right, IT advance 
this as a Philoſopher to the Univer- 
ſal World, not as a Chriſtian z who 
am 'very ſenſible that the Opinion 
of Men cannot preſcribe againſt the 
Unchangeable Laws of God. I at 
firm therefore that a Vicious or a 
Wicked Perſon, (which I believe to 
be both the ſame ) cannot be a pro- 
per Foundation for Friendſhip; I go 
farther, T am of Opinion that Friend- 
ſhip cannot ſubſiſt amongſt the Pro- 
fligate, if to prove this I ſhould fay 
no more, than that there is no Friend- 
ſhip without Virtue, it would pre- 
ſently be anſwer'd me, That I ſup- 

poſe that which we are in Diſpute 
about, I muſt ſnew therefore from the 
very Nature of it, and from the judg- 
ment that all Nations make of it, that 
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Virtue muſt, accompany it. People 
the moſt refin'd, ſuch as the Greeks 
and the Rowans, were of this Mind, 
That Friendſhip. is a Thought which 
ariſeth from the Eſteem which we en- 
tertain of one, and which is Riveted 
by a Reſemblance of Manners, but 
it by Friendſhip a Man intends a na- 
—_ Deſire, or a Blind Inclination, 
which determines us to a Perſon, 
_when we do not know wherefore, or 
2 Correſpondence, which barely ſtands 
on the Foot of Intereſt, then we can- 
not deny, but that wicked Men may 
be held as Friends, ſince that Sugge- 
ſtion has certainly an Influence upon 
them, and who are Govern'd by no 
Law but Intereſt ; ſo that there is no 
diſputing with ſuch as go upon thoſe 
Principles, we will agree that Aban- 
don'd Men may be Let into friend- 
ſhip in ſach a Wild Senſe, but let 
Men be Advertiz'd, that when I 
18 ſpeak of Friendſhip, I do not mean 
. by ; it a ſtupid Inclination, puſh'd on 
1 by Nature, without conſulting Rea- 
ſon, nor ſuch an Acquaintance, as 
ſprings ſrom Intereſt, without liſten- 
ing to Honour, to 80 on at this Rate, 
' 1$ 1 
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is only to claſk with Words, which is 


not a Management ſerious enough for 


the Subject I diſcourſe of, for the 
Friendſhip I ſolely aim at, is that 
which Men of the faireſt Reputation 
have ever commended, as the moſt 


valuable Treaſure that could be poſ- 


ſeſs d, tis manifeſt that they never 
delign'd to beſtow any fulſome Pa- 
negyrick, on an Alliance that derives 
its Original from Onely Inclination, 
and Sordid Intereſt, it was never 
thought adviſeable even amongſt Peo- 
ple the leaſt civiliz'd, to excite Men 


to follow their Appetites, and to run 
where Inrereſt calls em; but inſtead 


of that, the end of moſt of the beſt 
Laws is to reſtrain the Excurſions of 


both, and to obviate the Ills they are 


the Gccaſion of, all wiſe Men declare 
War againſt em, and make it their Bu- 
ſineſs to oppoſe em; yet Friendſhip 


has been in ſingular Veneration inthe 
moſt Barbarous Countries, the Scythi- 


ans erected Altars to it, that fierce Na- 


tion, amongſt whom the Scimitar was 


the greateſt Deity, did notwithſtand- 


ing invoke Friendſhip, with whom - 


nothing was more Sacred, nor whoſe 


Rights 
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2 4 4 Diſcourſe of F riend(hip, E 
Rights were more Inviolable, they | 
taught their Children that it was an- 
ſwerable toall Riches, and contain'd 
every Virtue; they eterniz'd the Me- 
mory of their Illuſtrious Friends; and 
their Hatred was implacable to "their 
Enemies, and Strangers, yet they built 
Temples to Oreftes and Pylades, and 
Deiſied em. From hence tis appa- 
rent, that Friendſhip has been look d 
on everywhere as a thing infinitely 
valuable; and this being granted, it 
will follow, that it never fell under 
their Conſideration as an Engage- 
ment entred into by ſtupid Inſtinct, 
which confounds us with the vileſt 
Creatures, nor carried on out of Mer- 
cenary intereſt, which degrades us a- 
mongſt the worſt of Men 5 ſo that the 
Eſſence of Friendſhip, and all its Me- 
rit, abſolutely conſiſting in the Choice 
ofa Friend, and in a Thought, which 
the only Delight to Love begets ; it 
will neceffarily enſue, that blind In- 
clination, which does not admit of 
this Choice, and the Proſpect of a 
Private Intereft, which overthrows 
that Sentiment, can never be recon- 
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concil'd with Friendſhip, for that 
which particularly conſtitutesFriend- 
ſhip, which diſtinguiſheth it from all 
other Contracts which Men can maxe, 
is the Knowledge of the Subject, and 
the Want of Biaſs that brings us to 
it: *Tis to no Purpoſe to give a great 

_ Eſtate to a Man, if a Man that is the 
Donor is a Stranger to him, and his 
Wants, and knows nothing of the 
Deſerts of him who receives it, ſome 
will cenſure him for his Weakneſs ; 
and if he comes off at the eaſieſt Rate, 
he will be tax'd for his Prodigality 3 
tis Trifling, to load with Preſents a 
Perſon who hath done you very con- 
ſiderable Service, or from whom you 
expect to be aggrandiz d in the World 
for either you will be thought a juſt 
Man, who knows how to pay his 
Debts, or a reaching Politician, and 

a ſubtle Miſer, who ſows a little, in 

Expectation to reap a great deal. To N 

deſerve the Name of Liberal, a Man muſt 
place his Favour on a worthy Perſon, 
to hom you do not owe your Gift, or 
from whom you do not hope for more 


than you Beſtow, all other W 
* 9 
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of Diſtribution will never entitle you 
to Liberality; tis the ſame thing in 
Friendſhip, to challenge juſtly the 


Name of a Friend, a Man mult have 


a Clear-ſigtited, and a Diſintereſted 
Affection; for to love any other Way, 
is to love without being properly a 
Friend; ſo I yield that there may be 


a Combination amongſt diſorderly 


Men, and we have byt too many In- 


ſtances of it, but then that Confedera- 
cy is knit only by the Intereſt that. 


they have to be true to one another, 
and to defend themſelves reciprocally, 
bat it muſt by no means be honour'd 


with the Title of Friendſhip ; Friend- 
ſhip ought to be both invariable, and 


inviolable, as it has Principles that al- 


ter no more than the Virtue does on 


which it Ws, what Steadineſs 
can be relyd on in wicked Men? 


What is more uncertain than Inte- 


reſt, which is the bottom of that U- 


nion? Times, the Junctures of Af- 
faits, the Diſpoſition of Minds, the 
State of Things, have ſometimes ſo 
ſwift a Revolution, that that which 


was for our Purpoſe Yelterday, is Fa- 
tal 
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the very ſame Perſon, to whom ſome 
have been ſo devoted One Day, that 


that would defend him at the Peril of 
their Lives, they have facrific'd him 


the next Day for a very ſlender Ad- 
vantage, let em appear either Faith- 
ful, or Perfidious, Sincere, or Cheats; 
as ready to accule, as to applaud ; to 


attack you, as to defend you; to 


drive you on a Precipice, as to give 
you a helping Hand for Security; their 


Soul exerts it ſelf no otherwiſe than 


agrees with their Occaſions ; they re- 
gard nothing but their private Gain. 


- — * * 4 
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tal this Day. Hence it happens that 


What can be gather'd from a Set of 


ſuch Principles? One tan call the 
uniting of the Profligate only a Con- 
(piracy, and ſuch a Society diſgrace- 
tul and unhappy, which can only in- 
ſpire Honour, and in a Word, all 
other Unions that do not commence 


on the Foot of Eſteem, and have no 


Relation to Virtue, can be accounted 
only frivolous Connexions, which 
are purchaſed; and therefore can 
challenge nothing juſtly but Difdain ; 
for which Reaſon I cannot give the 


Title 
\ 


* 
1 
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Title of Friends to ſuch, as Play, 
Employments, and Dangers, bring to- 
gether, and ſtill much more ratio- 
nally muſt it be refus d to thoſe who 
are drawn by the Baits of Honour, 
and Riches; the firſt may be treated 
as Uſeful and Agreeable Acquaintance, 
but the other only as Mean, Slaviſh 
Sycophants. This being well conſi- 
der'd, I think tis needleſs to deſcend 
to the particular Qualifications that 
are requiſite in the Choice of Friends; 
nothing more is to be obſerv'd on 
that Head, than that our Scrutiny 
cannot be too exact, before we ſet- 
tle our Confidents, and that Perſons 
of Virtuous Endowments will be on- 
ly the moſt reputable on that Score, 
all the reſt depends on the Confor- 
mity of Manners; on having the 
ſame Taſte of Things: On that ſecret 
Charm which interpoſeth, and is in- 
expreſſible, and on the Facility which 
ſome have more than others to ſlide 
into our Souls; perhaps others will 
make Likeneſs of Humour an Ingre- 
dient; for my Part I do not hold it 
indiſpenſably neceſſary; I confeſs that 


| ; 
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it may often ſcatter more Gaiety, 
and Smoothneſs in Correſpondence, 
but it does not make it more Con- 
ſtant, or Surer, which is the main 


''Y Point, neither am I convinc'd, but 


thac ſuch a compleat Evenneſs of 
Humour may ſometimes more Impair 
than Promote the Satisfactions of 
Friendſhip, if Two Friends are equal- 
ly Melancholy, who ſhall put them 
out of their Dumps? . If they have 
both too much Fire, who ſhall Allay 
it? If they love to Contradict one 
another, who ſhall ſet em at Rights? 
Do not ſometimes different -Humours 
make their Friendſhip fit the caſter 
upon em? Choler mix d with Cho- 
ler, will put all in a Flame; blend 
2 little hlegm, and the Heat will 
be very natural; put Melancholy to 
Melancholy,and it will degenerate into 
GloomySadneſs ; one FrolickſomeDiſ- 
poſition added to another, ſquints at 
a Sort of Folly; but give Melancho- 
ly a Facetious Air, and then it will be 
| a Reaſonable Satisfaction, 2 Rough 
| Spirir,often becomes quarrelſome ; ifa 
Raſh Genius * it, a Teilding 
| Lemper 


> 
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is lor 2 Miſtreſs, and a Crown; ne- 
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Temper proves inſipid; if it Meets 
with another that is Submiſſive, but 
a Compoſition of the Raſh and the 


Humble, will produce a Charming 
Vivacity: This is that which thoſe 
Two Famons Poets, which have 
_ acquird ſuch Immortal Honour on 
the French Stage, did perfectly under 


ſtand. The Exquiſite Knowledge 
which both of em had of the Mind 
of Man, put them upon Remarking 
that the Concurrence of Humours 


was ſo unneceſſary for Friendſhip, 
that a Diſagreement in em would 


ſuit Friends much better; each of 
em, in that Work goes " for their 
Maſter- piece, repreſents Two Friends, 
and they Introduce 'em both as of 
various Humours. Corneille, in his 


Rhodogpune, brings in Seleucus, and | g 
| Antiochus, as Two Principal Chara- 
ders. Seleucus his Diſpoſition is 


Proud, Impetuous, and Huffing; that 


of Anutiochus is quite oppoſite, Eaſi e, 


Flexible,  Yeilding, Calm; they are 


Two Brothers; they are to determine 


upon the niceſt Intereſt, the Struggle 


vertheleſs, 
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* Hah Great Akin ventures, 
for all this, „ to put a Difference in 1 | 
their Hutnours, and by ſo doing he "FI 
makes em ſuch Friends, as that no- 
thing is able to ſhake their Friend- 
ſhip. ., A Mohere, in his Man hater, car- 
_ ries the thing ſtill farther, Alceſte _ 
and Philinte, act there the chief Parts, 
and their F riendſhip throughout | 
ſpreads Infinite Charms, which al- 
Kats all flow from the Diverſi ity of 
their Humours : Alceſte, Dumpilh, 
Violent, and Unpleaſant, deſcribes 
Virtue there; Sad and Rigorous, ane 
Affrights thoſe Men it would draw 
to 55 _ Philime, Merry, Complaiſant, 
Engaging, ſhewsit all endearing, and 
has the Art to bring us acquainted 
With it, Virtue ties em ſo faſt, that 
the Difference of their Humour can- 
not part em; but if it were all of 
pl Piece, it would. much ſooner diſ- 
| Unite em z could any other but P/. 
lime live with Alceſte? I am ſenſible - + 
that the Rules of the Theatre require, = 
Variety in Characters, but I know yet 
better, that the Beauty of this Play 
will hae allow Poets to falſific Na- 
F 2 tural 
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tural Truths ; for tis a main Point 
amongſt em not to flinch from Proba- 


bility, if therefore it were true that Two 


Perſons of a claſhing Humour could 
not be Friends, Men of ſuch Sublime 
thoughts, would never have ſet toView . 
ſuch Imaginary Friends, as never had a 
Being but in their Works, and whichNa- 


ture ould diſallow, every Body would 


have been ſhock'd with ſuch Mon- 
ſtrous Characters, inſtead of gain- 
ing any General Approbation: Tis 
plain by all theſe Reaſons that 1 have 


produc d, that we muſt he careful, 
leſt we confound the Difference of 


Diſpoſitions, with the Impoſſibility 


of their being lodg'd quietly toge- 
ther, that is 150 the R Rub which lyes 
in our Way; that Friendſhip 25 50 
ſubſiſt with an Irreconcileableneſs of 


Humours, but that this Irreconcilea- 


bleneſs does not always ſpring from 
the Difference of em, but oftner from 
their-too near Agreement ; thus Two. 
Men alike Precipitate, equally. Jarring, 
are Inſupportable to one another, 5 
a Temperate, Soft, and Winni 


Humour „ will perfectly make 201 
| Friends, 
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Friends. Neither do I think the 
Level of Conditions to be more 
neceſſary for the matching of Friends, 
that Friendſhip that only aims at 
Virtue, never looks aſquint towards 
Fortune; Men do not bind them- 
ſelves to Genealogies, or Employ- 
ments, but to Perſons. Regards . 
are to be be paid to Birth, out- — 
= ward Reſpects to a Superiour Rank, _ 

but Homage to Dignity ; tis a 
Tribute which Policy and good 
| Breeding has aflign'd em, but thoſe 
Thoughts which Eſteem begets muſt 
al be deriv'd from true Merit 3 

Great Men have a Thouſand Ways N 
| wherewith to; oblige, or do Miſ- 

chief, but they have but One to 
get themſelves Beloy'd, which is to 
pleaſe. When the Mind has made 
W 2 Judicious Inſpection into the Qua- 

lities of a Man, and the Heart finds 
there the Beauty it admires, there 
is no farther Examination, but to 
look out for the quickeſt and the 
ſureſt Means to be united to him. 
| Vanity, without Doubt, ſpeaks in 

another Diale& ; a Mother recom- x 

v3 mends 
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mends nothing ſo much to her Son 
when he launcheth into the World, 
as not to be ſeen with People that 
are below him, but to keep Com- 
pany always with thoſe who are 

in a more Exalted Station than 
himſelf; ſhe is ever Inculcating in 


his Ears, that there is nothing to 


get by his Infer iours; ſhe is per- 
petually Battering him from this 


. Topick ; that to have any thing 


to do with them, will diſhonour 
him, or at leaſt make him cheap, 


What Wonder is it that a Gentle· 


man who has theſe Maxims laid 
into his Head early, ſhould when 
he is grown up, know no other 
Deſert but Quality? And that 
whilſt he Licenſeth himſelf to Com- 


mit Actions which would make his 


Footmen Bluſh ; he religiouſly ob- 
ſerves to quote no Body in his 
Diſcourſe but Dukes, and Princes, 
yet ſuch who have no Notion of 
Virtue, and who at moſt have ſeen 
no more of it than a Repreſenta- 
tion in 120 Hiſtory * ſome of their 

An- 
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Anceſtors, ſhould think at this Rate, 
it does not ſurprize me at all, but tis 
idle to write for ſuch Sort of Crea- 
tures, do they ever read? Or if 
they do, what elſe do they defign 
by their reading, but to throw a 
little Time away, which lyes upon 
their Hands? I therefore addreſs 
my ſelf to thoſe who are fond of 
nothing ſo much as Reaſon, and 
whoſe utmoſt Ambition is to Im- 
prove it to the Heighth ; who ſeeing 
farther than the Bulk of Mankind, 
range all ſuch in the Form of the 
People; who ſwallow ſuch Errors 
as miſlead the People ; and who 
being Maſters of Reaſon and Vir- 
tue, themſelves, know how to {ſet 
a Price upon em, and diſcover the 
Impertinence and Emptineſs of the 
chous'd World ; unqueſtionably theſe 
will not be of Opinion, that tis 
of the Eſſence of Friendſhip to be 
in Parallel Circumſtances, . they will 
conceive ſuch an Equality may be 
an Occaſion ſooner to contract it, 
but not ſuch a Concomitant as it 

F 4 can 
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can never be without, being per- 
ſwaded that the Rettitude of the 
Mind, and Probity, are often the 
Reſult of a good Education , of 
wiſe Inſtructions, and moving Ex- 
amples, they will have more Hopes 
of a Man of good Birth, where 
there has been 1 Care to breed ; 
bim well, than of a Man of a 
mean Extraction; ; who commonly 
has not the ſame Ad vantage, but 
as unconcern'd not to find Genero- 
ſity of Soul where it ought to be, 
as not diguſted to find it where 
they do not expect it; they will 
value it alike in whatloe ver Dreſs 
it appears, when it muſt be chara- 
| Reriz'd in Publick; they will in- 
differently follow the Common U- 
ſage, they will ſuit their Diſcourſe, 
and their Steps to the Way of the 
World; but when the Point comes 
to che Choice of a Friend, then 
they will be Govern d only by the 
Inward Qualifications, which have 
the whole Deciſive Power in the 
Caſe, in Marriage Conditions * 
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be compar'd, becauſe they will have 
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their Weight in its Conſequences, 


and its Burthens; particularly in 


the Settlement of Children, tis a 


State of Life, where 'twill be high- 
ly detrimental to neglect Fortune, 
but Friendſhip does not acknow- 
ledge its Empire. Equality of Con- 
ditions is ſo far from being ne- 


ceſſary to Friendſhip, that ſuch an 


Equality is often moſt deſtructive 


of it. too mauy Examples have in- 


form'd us, that there are few U- 


nions among Men ſo ſtrong, that 


Intereſt at laſt does not break 
through; the Contrariety of Inte- 


reſt is a Rock, on which (to the 


Diſgrace of Humane Nature) we 


every Day ſee the Longeſt and 


Happieſt Friendſhips are ſplit aſun- 


der, we ever ſhun this Dangerous 


Rock by the Inequality of Condi- 
tions; but where Conditions are 
equal, we continually come very near 
it, that Equality ever pats Friends 
in Competition, Honours, Alliances, 
Employments, every Thing is in the 
| | | Reach 
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Reach of one as well as another, 
each Moment there is Occaſion for 
Struggling, but the Victory! is always 
uncertain. TE fo 

If then Friendſhip is more com- 


mon amongſt thoſe who are on a 


Level, becauſe their being ſo, makes 


em more likely to converſe, and be 


acquainted with one another; on the 
other Side, we have Reaſon to be 
Jealous that it will be more ſhort- 
liv'd, becauſe there will ever ſtart 
up freſh Provocations to fall out 5 
not that Friendſhip may not be en- 
danger'd amongſt Perſons of diffe- 
rent Ranks; but in ſhort, there is 
no room to Apprehend Rivaby, and 
this that, that is to be moſt dreaded, 
provided that he that is Superiour 
does not forget, that tis not for the 


Inferiour to come up to him, bur 


for him to ſtoop to the Inferiour, 
if he remembers that he is bound 
to do his utmoſt; if he be fully 
convinc'd that Friendſhip is ſo like 
Love, that it does not apply it 
ſelf to find Equality, but makes it, 
let 
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let but an Inferiour take Care on 


his Side, to obſerve thoſe Rules 
in Publick, which Genteel Carri- 
age and Modeſty preſcribe in Re- 


lation to his Superiour, and then 
they will both enjoy a Happineſs, 


which n can ren 
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laid down the Precautions 
which muſt be taken in the 
Choice of Friends, and the Quali- 
ties which ought to endear us es 
em, tis Time to ſet down their 


PFter having examin'd” the 
Nature of Friendſhip, and 


Obligations, as Men are not Incor- 


porated in Nations, in States, in 
Cities, 
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Cities, and Families, but by jooking i 
Into their own Wants, and from a 
Senſe of their Diſability, 'tis not to 
be admir'd, that Friendſhip, tho' the 
Pureſt of all Unions has for its Ob- 
ject an Kxchange of Satisfactions, 
and good Offices, but that does not 
make it at all Mercenary, for theſe 
good Turns, and Services, which 
are mutually given without reckon- 
ing and ſtinting, this Correſpondence 
(here he who Improves it, the 
molt, is yet endehted more) has ſome- 
ching in it, which forbids it being 
put on the ſame Foot with other 
Familiarities, which Men contract 
together, all the Duties of Friend- 
ſnip. queſtionleſs One of the moſt 
Conſiderable is, to Infuſe into every 
thing which is to be met with of 
Good, or Ill, in a Friend's Life, . a 
certain Secret Charm, which Sacks 
the Senſe of Ill, and whets the Ap- 
prehenſion of God, tis thus, that 
by the Help of Chriſt, that no Pain 
is Inſupportable, and no Pleaſure. 
n us. 1 
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The only Way to diſcharge this - 
Duty. well, is to live-in ſuch a free 
. Communication of Thoughts with 
our Friends, that they are as well 
| acquainted with what we intend, 
and know every Thing which. re- 
lates to us, as undeſervedly, as we 
do our ſelves; tis obvious to con- 
ceive on what Grounds I reſtrain 
cis Freedom to what Reſpects our 
ſelves, becauſe we cannot make bold 
with that whixh does not belong 
to us; for that which bas been 
depoſited with us as a Truſt is a 
Sacred Thing, which we are never 
warranted to violate, the Joy that 
Friends taſte in this Disburthening 
of the Mind, is of all others, per- 
haps the moſt affecting; tis there 
that the Share which a Friend bears 
ni our Diſcontent, diminiſheth the 
= Weight of it; tis ſo, that our Plea: 
ſures multiply, when they are ſo 
Prolifick, that they-are felt again in 
that Heart that dearly loves us ; 
thoſe cunning Philoſophers | then 
ſteer a different Courſe; who mea- 


ſuring TT and Hatred by the 
| ; ſame 
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fame Rule, adviſe us to love, as if 
ſometime or other it would come 
to our Turn to hate; and to hate 
ſo, as if it would fall to our Lot 
again to love, let em follow their 
Maxim as to Hatred, if they pleaſe, 
but by no means it muſt be apply'd 
to Friendſhip'; Hatred is Impetuous 
in its Motions, Cruel in its Counſels, 
often unfixt in its Beginning, al- 
ways extravagant in its Effects, and 
may well ſtand in need of that Curb 
to hold it in what Foundation ſos- 
ver it has; tis but a Paſſion, and 
*tis incident to all Paſſions, that the 
more violent they are, the ſooner 
they go off 3 and when they are ſti- 
fled,” we fee through all the falſe 
Repreſentations, and all Objects Re- 
aſſume their true Shape, and then 
what ſeem' d to juſtifte us, leaves us 
in the Lurch, and we are conſigu d 
over to Shame, Repentance, and Re- 
morſe of Conſcience, when we are 
come to our ſelves, we ſee nothing 
in that Man whoſe Irreparable Ruin 
we had "__ 'd, but an Innocent, | 
. 1 
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| Unhappy Man, and thoſe Indignities 


if which we thought could not be of- 
e fer d him ſoon enough, we wiſh they 
E were yet to offer; we have now a 
t different Proſpect, we ſhall ſee that all 
* the Happineſs of our Lives depends 
's on a Sincere Reconciliation, and we 
] | become inconſolable, when we have 
$ Barr'd up our ſelves from it on eve- 
* ry Side, tis therefore a very wiſe Pro- 


cedure for a Man that is obſtinately 
fierce to perſecute an Enemy, not to 
indulge his Hatred beyond what he 
| would do, if he were aſſured that he 
| muſt place his Love One Day, where 
| now he has fix d his Hatred, nothing 
is better ſuited to calm all the Ex- 
travagancies of Spight than this Ju- 
dicious Reflexion; but that which is 
a Remedy very excellent againſt a 
Rooted Averſion, would prove a I 
Mortal Poyſon for Friendſhip, as | 
Reaſon is its Original, and Virtue is = 
its Guide, it would by no Means be- 
come it to be wavering, or to engage 
with Doubtfulneſs, being clear-fight- 
ed, it makes a diſcreet Choice of its 
Company, and then advanceth wich- 
5 e out 
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| out - Diftroſt: But thols who . 


no other Tie, but what occaſion, ſome 
Infignificant Pleaſure, a Common In- 
tereſt, a Particular Reliſh, or rather 


an Inſtinct, cements them with, 


have Reaſon to fortifie themſelves 
timely againſt a Rupture which they 
have Reaſon to expect every Moment, 
ſo far from blaming them, they can- 


not be too. much advis d, to Huſ- 


band the Remainder of "REM Circum- 


ſpection, which may ſately lead em 


over the Precipices they are upon 3 


bat how can we commend them, 


who ſpin out all their Lives to try 


their Friends, without ever making 


ufe of em? Indeed, what do theſe 
Politicians pretend to do with a 


Friend? How will they conſult him 


in their Melancholy Firs > How will 
they enquire of him for a Remedy 
againſt the Paſſions which diſturb em, 


for a Conſolation againſt the Diſgraces 


they are fallen into, for a Protection 
againſt thoſe which threaten em, if 
they look on that Friend as a Man 
which ſome Time or other they muſt 
afflict with a Il. will? Will they 

not 
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not have Reaſon to A that os 


will then deceive em, when they de- 


pend on him, that he will Inſult em 
in their preffure 3; that he will take 
Advantage of their Weakneſs, that he 
will plunge em into that Gulph, 
which they thought to avoid by his 
Advice? In a Word, how can they 
unboſom themſelves to him, whom 
they believe they ſhall ſuddenly Baniſh 
thence, as One unworthy to be enter- 
tain d? At this Rate their Conver- 
ſation can be made up of nothing 
but Indifferent and Trifling Things, 
wherenpon I defire to be ſatisfy'd 
what their Friendſhip amounts to, 
and by what Characters they would 
have me diſtinguiſh it, from ſuch a looſe 
Connexion, as Policy; Pleaſure, and 
Joynt Employments does produce 1 
If any one ſhould ſay to you, Take 
this Man near you, he will be uſeful 
to you in a Thouſand Inſtances, let 
him be welcome to your Family at 
all times, Live, Eat, Travel with him, 
but always remember that he may 
cut your Throat, and rob you, when 
you leaſt dream on 't, you would 
G 2 look 
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ſhould chuſe much rather to ſhut my 


Door againſt him, and never ſee him, 


than to live under ſuch perpetual 
Apprehenſions, you would be very 
much in the Right; but look well to 
it, the Advice to love, as if you were 
to hate in ſome {mall Diſtance of 
Time, is but very little more Judi- 
cious, becaule it was given by one of 
the Wiſe Men of Greece, and that it 
has blinded ſo many People, who 


have given 1t their Applauſe. The 


Reaſonings which they make uſe of 
are very much Adapted to Impoſe up- 


on 'em, Experience (ſay they) in- 


forms us every Day to our Coſt, that 


nothing is more common than a falſe 


Friend ; that Diſguſt ſucceeds now, 
and then, the moſt violent Friend- 
ſhip, and that Intereſt, and Turns of 
Aﬀairs ſet thoſe together by the Ears 
very often, who appear'd the moſt 
inſeparably united: To run theRiſque 
of theſe unhappy Moments, without 
having foreſeen em, is to expoſe a 


Man to Regrets as diſreputable, as 
vain, If 


A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 


look upon ſuch a Counſellor to be no 
Conjurer, you would preſently ſay, I 
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A Diſcourſe of F. riendſbip. * 


vain, to ſee em a great Way off, and 


to be ſo forewarn'd as not to fear em, 
is to know how to get into Port be- 
fore the Tempeſt breaks out. 

But I confeſs that Men are too 
much cheated in the Choice of Friends, 
and there is but too much Reaſon 
to be afraid that their Taſte may be 


| changed; Errour, and Inconſtancy, are 


the moſt Natural Lot of Man, but 


from hence you will draw this Con- 


ſequence, that we muſt be Infinitely 
Circumſpet in our fixing upon 


4 | Friends, and principally, in that Caſe, 
& we muſt not ſuffer Fancy to have a 


# Decifive Vote, your Opinion muſt 


be ſubſcrib d to, it is reaſonable, but 


what will you conclude from thence 


that you muſt live in an Eternal Di- 


ſtruſt of your Friends? That Maxim 
muſt be Condemn'd, it is Unjuſt, it 
undermines Friendſhip in its very 
Foundation, to ere& in the Stead 
of it a Politick and Mercenary Uni- 
on, for which-we ought to have the 


utmoſt Contempt. 
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54 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. | 
| Diſguſt, which does every thing 
in the Productions of Whimſie, has 
but very little Prevalence in Rational 
Undertakings; and whoſoever con- 

ſults that to purpoſe, need never fear 
falling into Errour, but at laſt, I muſt | 
allow, that its Informations are ſome- 
times defective, is it therefore ſo 
Great a Diſhonour, or Misfortune 

to be deceived, that we muſt avoid 

it at ſo dear a Rate, as upon that Ac- 
count to part with all the Comforts 
which are to be found in a Tender 

and Hearty Friendſhip? If we ima- 

gine that by ſome certain Precauti- 

. ons we ſhall never be Chous'd, what 
a vain Pretence is it? If we are per- 
ſwaded that in Spight of all the niceſt 

Care we can take, we ſhall ſtill be put 
upon, what Stupidity is it to renounce 
the Pleaſures of ſo Charming a Thing 

as Friendſhip is, for fear of expoſing 

our ſelves to a Riſque which we muſt 

ever run, let us be as cautious as we 
can? That which I am going to ad- 
vance is a Paradox, yet I cannot for- 

bear ſaying it, I think it no Reproach 
to me to be deceivd by Some- 
body, 
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a 
body, but I ſhould think it a much 
greater, to be jealous of all the World, 

to be cheated ſometimes, is to pay 


rather Die once, than to Live always 
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the Tribute which we owe to our 
Humanity: A Wiſe Man may be im- 
pos d upon at firſt, but he is Impu- 
dent who is ſo afterwards, which 


the Tarkiſþ Proverb expreſſeth very 
naturally in my Approbation, I you 


deceive me Once, ſo much the worſe for 
you 5 if you deceive me Twice, ſo much 
the worſe for me. The Shame of the 
firſt Cheat lyes wholly upon him that 
is guilty of it, but he that ſuffers by 
it is only a Partner in the ſecond ; but 
he that ſuſpects every Body, lets us into 


a very ill Opinion of. his Courage ; 


for when a Man makes a Judgment 
of others, by what he feels in his 


own Breaſt, upon this Occaſion, what 
an Idea does he give us of himſelf? 
He that thinks himſelf the only ho- 


neſt Man, what a Conſummflited Pride, 
as well as Injuſtice, muſt he have in 
this Thing? Thus C2ſar (who had 
not leſs Wit than Valour) ſaid, I had 


in Diſtruſt. But yet, if you be ſo 
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that are the leaſt conſiderable, and 


th 6 4 ADiſroure of F riendſbip. | 


afraid to be trick'd, this is the ſafeſt, 


and the faireſt Way to eſcape it, 
receive no Secret from your Friend, 


but do nothing which you cannot 
truſt with an Enemy, fence againſt 
your ſelf alone, as much as you would 
againſt others, and be your own Con- 
fident firſt, but live with your ſelf, 


as if you were to Betray your ſelf 


one Time or other; by this Diſtruſt 
you will gain as much Honour as 
Security, and you will be indebted 
to that, for the Enjoyment at once 
of an Innocent Life, and a Solid 
Friendſhip : The firſt Advantage 
which Friends gain by Communi- 
cating of their Thoughts, 1s a ſmart 
Vigilance over every Thing that 
concerns em, as they fully under- 
ſtand the Diſpoſition of their Minds, 
and the Circumſtances of their E- 
ſtate, nothing can be miſs'd by ſuch 
a Watchfillneſs; for it is not only 
Buſie on Weigh ty Occaſions, where 
it may do great Services, ('tis no 
proper Place here to particularize 
them) but it extends even to thoſe 
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tis chiefly in that Point where the 
Charm of true Love is felt, in great 
Matters, Glory, and Generoſity mix 


with the Offices of Friendſhip, in 


thoſe of leſs Value, Friendſhip ſhines 
alone, and has all the Honour of do- 
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ing'em, ſo that I do not barely look 


on them as Rigid, but alſo Ill-hu- 
mour'd, who call little Obſervances 
Trifles, and thereupon diſmiſs 'em to 
Lovers, and Women ; the Imperfe- 


ctions of Love are to be paſs d by, 


but its Vigour to be imitated, to 


contribute tothe Innocent Pleaſures of 


a Friend, to endeavour to divert 
him in his ſlighteſt Pains, to pre- 


vent what he deſires, tho'it be of a 


ſlender. Conſequence, to be diſturb'd 
at the leaſt Incurſions of Ill that may 
befal him; to be affected with the 
meaneſt of his Delights, this is to 


know how to diſperſe the Agreeable- 


neſs of Friendſhip through all the 


Scenes of Life; a True Friend puſh- 


es ſtrongly where his Service is mo- 
mentous, but he acts affectionately 
where it is not, believing that 
ſuch Services may raiſe an Eſtate, 

and 
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and that often Fortune envies 5 
"6 faithful Friend the Satisfaction 
of ſo much, he is carefully thrifty of 
all thoſe which ſhe leaves in the Diſ- 
poſal of pure Kindneſs, and which 
can only ariſe from a Soul tull of that 


which it loves; tis upon this very 3 


Principle, that without either dread- 
ing the Iſſues of Indiſoretion, or Ma- 
licious Interpretations, a Friend 
reckons amongſt his moſt moving 
Delights, the Liberty to ſay what 
he thinks; ſuch a Familiarity as Ba- 
niſheth from Converſation that En- 
cumbrance of needleſs Phraſes, and 
ſtudied Decencies, . and puts in its 
Room Freedom, and Good Humour, 
and in ſhort, ſuch a Complaiſance, 
as has all the Charm of F lattery, 
without its Poyſon. 

The Condeſcention ſo much ſet by 
in all Sorts of Converſations, is in 
my Senſe one of the ſtrongeſt Ties of 
F riendſhip 5 ſo that we muſt not li- 
mit the uſe of it tothat littleDeference 
which we have for the Sentiments, for 

the Deſigns, and for the Taſtes of our 


Friends in TOE: Indifferent; 5 it has 
on 
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_ Diſcourſe 7 Friendſhip. 59. 


on theſe Occaſions its Uſe, and its 
Merit, but where 'tis more remarkably 
neceſſary i is, where tis our Task to Pal. 
liate the Defects which a Friend may 
have in his Humour, in his Manners, 

or even in his Mind, for all theſe 
Failings are equally excuſable, thoſe | 
of the Will alone are ſuch as do not =_ 
deſerve Pardon: He that would have I 
Friends without Blemiſh, muſt love 
no Body; indeed, is there amongſt 
reaſonable Men any Perfon, who has 
ſo little Reaſon as to believe that he 
is void of Stains? And if he does not 
think himſelf exempt from. 'em, can 
he be unjuſt to that Degree, as to 
require that in others which he is 
very well aſſur'd he cannot return 
to them? Perhaps it were to be 
wiſh'd that in theſe Caſes where we 
{py the Slips of a Friend, Friendſhi 
would borrow the Veil of Love, 
would not a Man be too happy if 
he ſhould ſee nothing but what is 
lovely in the Object, which he loves? 
To ſhut our Eyes towards the Fails 
ing of a Friend, or to turn em ano- 


ther Way, would certainly be at 
leaſt 
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A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 
| leaſt leſs dangerous, than to bear with 
it after we have ſeen it, but at length, if 
we cannot help ſeeing of it, let us be ve- 
ry careful to ſmother any Thought of 
Impatience, Diſcontent, or Averſion, 
which ſuch a Sight may give Birth to. 
One of my Friends, a Man as wor- 
thy of Reſpect for the Excellence of 
his Manners, as to be eſteem'd for 
the Exactneſs and Force of his Wit, 
ſaid to this Purpoſe an Expreſſion, 
which may ſerve us for a Rule, and 
which I think ought never to be for- 
gotten; he went from a Place where 
One of his Friends had let fall ſome 
Words, and done ſome Actions, 
which migbt be interpreted to his 
Diſad vantage; One who was in his 
Company, according to the Deteſta- 
ble Cuſtom of the Times, took the 
Liberty to make himſelf merry on 
that Occaſion, and ſurpriz d that my 
Friend was cold in the Matter, ask'd 
him the Reaſon of it; to whom my 
Friend reply d, Ii, becauſe I ſee that 
which you reſent. Tis with ſuch Diſ- 
poſitions that I wiſh Men would carry 
themſelves towards their Inadverten- 
cles z 
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cies; let us ſee em, if we cannot 
handſomely get out of the Way, but 
let em not ſink too deep into our 
Apprehenſions ; that is, let us not be 
ſhock'd by em, and let em not make 
ſuch an Impreſſion upon us, as they 
do on every Body elle. 

When theſe Neglects appear, and 
that they either weary out our Com- 
plaiſance, or are about to corrupt our 
Fidelity, inſtead of dwelling upon 
them, let us make a quick Step home, 
and take a View of our own, it we 
are ſo lucky to find em out; let us 
ballance our Miſcarriages with our 
Friends; and if our Enquiry has been 
exact, and our Scales true, we ſhall, 
'tis odds, find, that we who bring 
both to the Teſt, will be found the 
moſt guilty 5 but if we diſcover no 
Faults in our ſelves, or ſuch as are 
ſcarce worth naming ; let us mind 
what our Enemies ſay of us, for they 
are Quickſighted Directours in ſuch 
a Diſcovery; in ſhort, if we learn 
nothing from even our Adverſaries, 
we may aſſure our ſelves that we 
have ſo many more Infirmities, the 
leſs we can come to the man 
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1 of em, ſince the very greateſt of all, 
1 is that Ridiculous Preſumption that 
=_ - we have none. Pluck up ſo much 
| Reſolution as io ask this of your 
ſelf, Who am I therefore that will 
Connive at nothing in my Friend? 
How can I Arrogate the Title to be 
Faultleſs, and without Errour 2 By 
what Right have I Authority to make 
a Bargain with him, where the Terms 
= on his Side are only Good-will, and 
1 __  Satisfaftion, whilſt I clog it with as 
un much Vexation, and Froward Hu- 
mour, as I have a Mind to, the Re- 
ſult of theſe Reflections ſo Natural, 
and Juſt, will be, that theſe very O- 
verſights, which ſeem'd enough to 
Abate Friendſhip,will Revive it; you 
will be aſham'd to have been fo 
Rigid, and Fretful towards your 
Friend; who loves you well enough, 
to take that Uſage at your Hands, 
and to forgive more Lapſes in you; 
you will be ſo far from being civil 
to him with ReluCtance, that you will 
be afraid that you can never be e- 
. nough ſo, and do what you can, 5 
es TAY 1 
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will till think that there are ſome 
Arrears due to him. | 

Perhaps there might be yet a great 
deal more ſaid about the agreeable 
Offices of Friendſhip, but as the par- 
ticularizing of em, ſeems unneceſſary 
to me, as it would be very difficult 
to go upon it, and that it is more 
ſeaſonable, than to fetch Impertinent 
Neflections wherewith to inſtruct us, 
I proceed to the uſeful Duties, that 
are of more Concernment, and have 
a much more Extenſive Obligation; 
every one knows that Friendſhip en- 
gageth to ſeek the Advantage of our 
Friends, by all the Ways that Ho- 
nour and Juſtice will allow, this 
Benefit has Regard either to their 
Glory, or their Fortune; and be it 
of what Kind it will, it almoſt ever 
depends on the Sides that they take 
in the Junctures of Time that they 
live in; nothing therefore can be to 
them of greater Conſequence, than to 
fall into a right Party, and to take in 
good Time ſuch Steps as are ſuitable, 
but they will frequently miſcarry, if 
they are not aſſiſted by ſtanch W 3 
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25 4 nm Diſcourſe f Friendſvip.. 
let a Man be as able as he will, if he 
thinks to ſtand upon his own Legs, 
*ewill be a great Chance if he does 
not go aſtray, or fall ; Self- love, which 
is our conſtant Companion ; every- 
where deceives us with wrong Lights, 
and theſe Falſe Lights make us ſtum- 
ble at every Step; ſometimes a private 
Vanity blinds us, and puts us upon Ri- 
diculous Meaſures, whilſt we fancy 
that we are in the High Road to 
Grandeur ; ſometimes our Intereſt 
repreſents a Thing to us under an 
Appearance which we are glad to 
ſee, and then we do an Injury, when 
we think we ſuffer one; ſometimes 
our great Spirit, forcibly carries us 
upon a Rock; which if we had acted 
more cooly, we might have kept clear 
of; ſometimes Ambition, which pre- 
tends to lead us a nearer Way, tran- 
ſports us beyond our ſelves, and dri- 
ving us upon Random projects, hur- i 
ries us farther than our Intentions 
deſigned ; tis only the Counſel of 
a Friend, as Wiſe, as Knowing, that 
can aſſiſt in Diſperſing theſe Clouds 9 
over our Renſon, and chaſe —_ |. 
| uch 
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ſuch Fallacious Guides as will migead 


us, but that Friend will not be ſo te- 


nacious of his Advice, as either to be 
courted to give it, or that you are 
to expect it, tho unſought for, other 
Men may fear to Incur the Reproach- 


es of Curioſity, if they ſhould give 


any kind Hints till they are con- 
ſuited, but a Friend knows nothing 
of this Prudence, which has been 

brought in Play by the Weakneſs of 
Men ; his Careful Obſervance tells 
him when he is to ſpeak, and his 
Friendſhip alone tells him what he 
is to ſay on the Occaſion z as he en- 
dea vours much leſs to pleaſe than to 


do good, he often ſays that, which 


it grates upon Men to hear; he does 
not put Balſam into that Wound, 
where Fire is more neceſſary; he 
proportions his Remedies to the Ills 
he would cure, and not to the Fri- 
volous Reluctancies of the Indiſpos d, 
that he takes Care of, if he that is out 


of Order, wants Comfort, then he is 


all Tenderneſs, and treats him ſoft- 
ly but if he is to reſtrain a Mad» 
_— then he is Reſolute and Severe. 
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At the ſame time that a Crowd of 


PFlatterers will have the Boldneſs to 


Applaud you, he will have the Cou- 
rage to Reprehend you, for being free 
from that Paſſion that blinds you; he 
only Abridges your Will this Day, 
the better to enable you to do that 
which you wiſn you had done every 
Day, but do not think that to Ap- 
_ himſelf true, he muſt be: (till 
roubleſome, for if he Reproves you 
with Freedom, if he advifeth you 
with Warmth, if he takes great Li- 
berty in perſwading you, he will not 
be behind- hand, in commending you 
with Vehemence, and Satisfaction; 
for 'tis as Eſſential a Tye in Friend- 
ſhip to give good Words where they 
are deſerv'd, as tis to rebuke when 
tis in Seaſon: Commendation diſ- 
creetly apply'd is ufetul upon more 
Accounts than One, tis eaſily con- 
ceivable that he who praiſeth vo- 


luntarily, unwillingly diſcommends, 


ſo that Praiſe in its turn makes our 


Cenſures go don the better, and 


perhaps gives em more Weight than 
they would otherwiſe have; for he 
| ; 2 who : 
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who ſeems to pick out nothing but 
Faults in us, we cannot help thinking 
him to be Unjuſt, or at leaſt Vexatious, 
and Prejudic d; but whoſoever. will 
indifferently approve what is valuable 
in us, as well as Condemn what is not 
ſo in us, does make us believe that 
he perfeQly knows us; hence it is, 
that none ſucceed better in correct- 
ing others, than thoſe who having 
ſtudied what is Praiſe-worthy | in them, 
begin firſt to praiſe em for it, and 
then diminiſh the Fault which they 
fell out with, a good Word fo skil- 
fully plac'd, checks that Pride which 
was upon the Wing for a Revolt, 
draws that Confidence again which 
was at a great Diſtance, and inſinu- 
ates thoſe Counſels which would o- 
therwiſe have been rejected, the De- 
light that we take naturally in the 
Applauſes that are given us, is a Spur 
to quicken us todeſerve thoſe: which 
are refus d us, by Leſſening our Crime, 
and Concealing a Part of our Miſcar- | 
riage, we thence take Heart to con- 
feſs it all, and ſuch a Confeſſion en- 
gageth us to Amend; we are loth to 
| H 2 ; for- | 
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forfeit the good Opinion of him 
who Boaſts of us, and of our own 
Accord, we ſet upon a Reformation, 
which we fancy to be Eaſie and Glo- 
rious at the ſame Time. If you un- 
vail to a Perſon his Defe&s, or what 
he is guilty of, without Reſerve, and 
at their utmoſt Extent, you muſt then 
enter the Liſts with his Vanity, which 
deceives him; his Negligence, which 
detains him; "bis Courage, which ruins 
him; will you quickly remove all 
theſe Impediments? Agree with thoſe 

' Paſſions which it would be dangerous 
.to attack openly; allow him any 
thing he deſerves, and then you will 
diſarm his Folly; do not lay before 
him at firſt all his Guilt, and every 
Peccadillo, let his Indifference be con- wy 
: cealed, and you will raiſe his Cou- 
rage. = 
A Friend, who is either miſled by 
Paſſion, or Errour, has a Diſeaſe now, 
and then the Bitterneſs of the Re- 
medy muſt not be diſcloſed to him, 
if you will have him take it, but 
this Juſtifiable Cheat only turns on 
W FIR LIED 18 
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his Advantage, all this preſſe th him 
to make War at home, as ſoon as he 


attempts it, his Succeſs is certain, I 


am confident that he will diſcover 
the Greatneſs of the Enterprize at 
once, Glory will keep him ſteady ;; 
his Refleftions will not let him Re- 
coil, freſh Counſels give him New 
Spirit, and at laſt he ſets himſelf 


right, becauſe he never deſpaired that 


he ſhould be ſo. This is not the ſin- 
gle good Iſſue that Praiſe produceth; 
eſides that it is an Introduction to 
Cenſure, it ſerves to aſſiſt Virtue, 
Men make Impertinently Rhodomon- 
tade Diſcourſes, to prove that Virtue 
deſerves to be lov'd very well for 
her ovn ſake, that ſhe ought to be 
ſatisfied, that to be Maſter of itis to 
poſſeſs All, and that to defire any 
thing beyond it is to difhonour it; 
I would take the Patronage of theſe 
Grand Ideas upon my ſelf, if the 
Common Practice of all Nations, did 
not evince the Falſity of em; and 
Philoſophers, who have only given 
them for Inſtructions to ac by, 
thought it beft to draw em in the 
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faireſt Colours, and Foy Tag they for- 
got the Sphere of Activity of thoſe 
for whom they made em; Man is 
too heavy to elevate himſelf to that 
heighth; thoſe Lawgivers, who con- 
triv'd Laws, by which our Lives are 
to be regulated, had a Regard in 


the Inſtitution to Humane Weakneſs, 


and only aim d to direct it into ſuch 
Roads as beſt ſuited it, after having 
ſtudied Man, they obſerv'd that his 
Principal, and perhaps only Mover, 
was Self Love, whatſoever Deſign he 
forms, whatſoever he ſays or does, 
he Proponds himſelf as the Object 
and Centre, whither every thing 
muſt Refer, and Terminate; this Self- 
Love is indeed diſguiſed a Thouſand 
| ſeveral Ways, amongſt the Maſques 
that it aſſumes, ſome are more or 
leſs frightſul, but under theſe diffe- 
rent Shapes it ſtill retains the ſame 
Power. He who excludes that from 
having its Share will fall upon wrong 
Meaſures to govern Men, a Man's 
Mind muſt be turn'd where his In- 
tereſt lyes, if we would have its 
Movements quick and ſtable ; thus 
Lays 
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Laws do not think it enough to pro- 
hibit more Ill, but they threaten, 
and puniſh ſuch as make Breaches of 
em, neither is the bare ordaining 
of Good ſufficient; they moreover 
encourage Well-daers by Promiſes, 
and Compenſations: This an ancient 
Poet ſeems to have well underſtood, 
when he ſaid, Who will be virtuous if 
you — p his Crown? If then Self- love 
be made uſe of to lead a Man 
p toa Pitch of Virtue, there is an 
1 Neceſſity to offer a Bait 
to this Self-love, %* which there are 
but Three Sorts, Pleaſare, Riches and 
= Glory. Pleaſures degrade a Man, and 
mare inconſiſtent with Virtue; Riches 
== do not affect any but Groveling and 
Mercenary Souls; and beſides, are ſo 
far from exalting em, that they de- 
baſe em; the Glory then which 
ariſeth from Virtne, and which is 
form'd from that Teſtimony, which 
every Body is forc'd to give it, ought 
to have the Preheminence, and to be 
look d on as the moſt Agreeable of 
all the Objects which Self- love can 


pitch upon; fo we ſee, when Legiſla- 
H 4 tours 
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tours have Proportion'd Recompen- 
ces to Actions, they have annex'd 
Glory to the greateſt Labours, and 
the utmoſt Dangers, that is to Learn- 
ing, and Arms, how could they pro- 
miſe leſs than Immortality to ſuch as 
would engage themſelves to the moſt 
conſtant Tasks, and to under value 
their Lives? 1 
Tis for the ſame Reaſon, that a- 
mongſt People, who have had the 
beſt Opinion of Glory, there have 
been always Men the moſt Worthy ; 
let us not flatter our ſelves that we 
are at this time of Day much more 
modeſt than they; we are leſs va- 
luable, and more vain ; we are more 
greedy of Applanſe, but we are more 
dextrous to conceal that Deſire, they 
aſpir'd after Praiſe more groſly, but 
they knew better to deſerve it. What 
ſignifies it to me that a Man loves 
Glory, -and owns to me by a plain 
Confeſſion, if he does not deſpiſe o- 
ther Men, if he be Good, if he be 
Juſt, if he be Sociable? Is not his 
Converſation 'a Hundred Times bet- 
ter than that of thoſe who are Baſh- 
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ful, and who have nothing to be 

proud of, or who do not deny the 
praiſes which they have deſerved; 
but to draw to themſelves more than 
they have merited, and to be exempt 
W from giving 'em to any Body elſe? 
W He who Foreſtals a Juſt Praiſe, has a 
== Virtue the leſs; he that Rejects a 
[XX Commendation which he defires, has 
a Vice more than he bad; one is 
true in his Character, and ſhews him- 
ſelf what he is; the other is falſe, 
and would appear that which he is 
not; one challengeth openly his 
RNecompence, the other by refuſing 
it, expects that you ſhould double it, 
W there are notwithſtanding ſome tru- 
ly Modeſt Perſons, there is no doubt 
W of it, but they are Rare, and more 

= Uncommon yet, than I can expreſs. 
= In my Opinion the truly Modeſt 
W Perſon is he who takes more Pains 
W to be Virtuous, than to be Commend- 
ed; who does not hunt after Praiſe 
8 with Affectation, nor artfally avoids 
i, but Diverts it eafily from himſelf, 
or takes no Notice of it, and who 
s as much delighted to praiſe others, 
1 | 8 
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or to hear em praiſed, as they do to 


be prais d themſelves, when all is ſaid, 


the Inward Satisfaction which a de- 
ſerv'd Commendation affords is ſo na- 


tural, that no Man muſt pretend that 


his Soul can be inſenfible of it, tis 
well if he can guard it againſt its ill 
Effects; I mean, from a fooliſh Pre- 
ſumption, and a Ridiculous Contempt 
of others, if we ſteer off theſe Two 


Rocks, Praiſe can do us no Harm ; 
it inflames that Courage, which up- 
on ſome Occafions might be apt to 


flacken and flag, every one would 


be glad to have their Dividend of 


that which others think their Due, 
and to preſerve that Reputation which 
they have acquir' d; and whilſt they 
ſtrive not to Retra& what they have 
done, it often falls out, that thereby 
they exceed themſelves. 


Tis not then leſs uſeful to Friends j 


to be ſatisfactorily pleas'd with em, 
than tis to be free in Reprimanding 
of em; but as Men ought to take 


ſpecial Care that no Picquancy of 


Expreſſion may make their Coun- 
ſels Abortive, ſo they ought above 
. ET all 
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| an Things to be well, aſſur'd, that 


1 Flattery does not render their Praiſes 
dangerous; if Praiſe cheriſheth Vir- 


tue, Flattery- deſtroy 1255 and fortifies 
75 Vice; 3 but they are ſo near akin, that 
a Man had need to uſe his Sr | 


W Skill not to con ound em; 

many Eſſential Characters w ith al 

0 ſtinguiſh * em, there : are theſe Three 
in the firſt Rank; Flattery calls your 


Imper ſections, Virtues, and often makes 
an Oſtentation, that yoh have ſuch 
Qualities in you, as you have not, 

d then 25 es them too bright, 
5 you have: Hence it comes a- 
bout, that a Flatterer being never ſo 
honeſt as to let you ſee your ſelf 
in a right Light, you may be igno- 
rant what you are as long as you live; 
you imagine that you increaſe your 
Virtues ; when you are enlarging your 


"4 Vices, what Efforts will any Body 


make to get theſe Qualifications 
which he really wants, when he has 
one at his Elbow that perſwades 
him that he has em all already? Will 
any Man have any Emulation to go 


Up the Ladder of 3 when oy 
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believes beforehand that he is actually 
at the Top of it? | 

On the Heels of this Errour treads 
immediately an Univerſal Diſreliſh of 
Truth, ſo that no Repreſentation of 
it will afterwards go down ; for ha- 
ving been us'd to copy ſuch Noti- 
ons as came from a Flattering Origi- 
nal; whoſoever dares to contradict 
you, or ſay any thing againſt yuur 
Way of Living, will from thencefor- 
wards be proclaim'd your Enemy, 


will be Rated as an Unjuſt Man, or 


at leaſt an Inconſiderate, who knows 
not how to come up to the Price of 
your Worth; ſo that inſtead of that 
- Counterfeit Glory, with which a Flat- 
terer feeds you, he delivers you up 
to a certain Infamy ; he ſooths you 
up, that you haye Virtues, and in his 
Heart laughs at your Blind Side, you 
become your own Admirer, and leave 
every Body elſe to Deſpiſe you; the 
worſt Symptom that attends this 
Poyſon is, that the Ills of which it is 
the Cauſe , are generally incura- 


125 3 there 1 is no Antidote —_— it 
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but Sincerity, and ſuch as Flatterers 

have once P oyſon' d, abhor that. 
A true Friend is ſo far from cozen- 

ing you by ſuch Cheating Means, 


that he will try all Ways to pre- 


ſerve you from 'em, if he ſees that 


you are like to fall into the Trap; 


before One of this Stamp, a Flatter- 


er will be ſure to be well laſh'd, he 


will at firſt Sight expoſe the Artifi- 
ces of the Flatterer; he will make 
you: ſenſible of their Legerdemain, 
teach you to raiſe your ſelf above 


their Meanneſs, and to be fearful of 
Snares: The Praiſes of a Flatterer 


will Advantage only him who be- 


ſtows em, but thoſe of a Friend 


will only Profit him who receives 
'em; they will ever have their Foun- 
dation laid in Truth, never beyond 
Bounds, often have an Air of Con- 
nexion accompanying em, and ſome- 


times mix*d with a little Smartneſs of 


Cenſure; ſo a wiſe Man ( whither 


his Friend commends him, or blames 
him) will never exceed the Confines 


of an exact. Moderation; the Re- 
proaches which may be thrown upon 
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him, will make him be angry with 
no Body but himſelf; the Praiſes 
which ſhall come from that Quarter 
will but Teach him how to value 
himſelf the better; he will think Re 
proof to be no more than a Debt, 
which Friendſhip will not be in Ar- 
rears to him for, and Commendati- 

on as a Favour, which 1 it might rea- 
ſonably withhold. 

He can reflect with himſelf, and 
ſay, My Friends, who ſpeak well of 
me, are wel] paid by the Pleaſure 

which they take in doing it, but 
thoſe who chide me are at the Ex- 
pence of ſo many Pangs to do it for 
my Good, that they can never be 
repaid with a Gratitude ſufficiently 
exalted ; ſo that if their kind Ani- 
madverſion makes ſome In voluntary 
Impreſſion of Melancholy; he will 
— great Care to hide it, he will 
dread much leſs tlie Bitterneſs of 
wholeſome Advice, than to be ſo 
unhappy as to diſguſt thoſe from 
whom he may receive it, whether 
he Palliates his Faults, or makes an 
Ingenuous Confeſſion of it, be will 


' 
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put more Eaſineſs than Heat into 
his Diſcourſe 3 ſo that in ſhort his 


Readineſs to hear what is laid to him, 


his Endeavours to reap Benefit by it, 
will quickly turn Contumelyes into 
Panegyricks, and engage his Friends 
to be ſtill more in Haſte, and bolder 


to do him Service ; but 1 5 
neſs will be yet govern d by Diſcre - 


tion, the more downright- that A 
Friend is in his Counſel, the more 


Circumſpect will he be to find. out 


proper Time and Place to give it, 
One may praiſe his Friend before 
all the World; tis a good Zeal, but 
Prudence will never Animadvert on 
a Fault but in Private; all Advices 
that are given publickly, cannot but 
have an ill Conſequence ; they irri- 
tate him whom they ſhould amend, 
Choler robs him of his Confidence, 


andNatural Diſpoſition to be wrought | 


upon; beſides, that Shame compels 


him to an Apology, that he may not 


be Conſign'd over to the Malignity 
of thoſe WhO are preſent; ſo that 
no Other Fruit is reap'd from Advice 
10 1 Wl tim d, than to have vex d his 
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Friend, and often to have gratify d 
his Enemies. 

_- Friendſhip is ſo far from ;uſtifying 
ſuch a Procedure, that it defigns that 
we ſhould take in Hand the Defence 
of our Friend againſt all Sorts of 
Perſons, of what Rank, Credit, or 

| Reputation ſoever they be ; if he is 

in the Company where he is attack d, 

tis neceſſary to ſupport him with 

Wiſdom, and Reſolution, if he be 
-* abſent, tis fit we ſhould take his Part 
to Parry azainſt the Thruſts that are 
made at him, and to keep the Ground 
without flinching; thoſe People ought 
to be dereſted, who after they have 
made a kind of Artificial Profeſſion of 
Friendſhip, can yield to lay the ſame 
| | Load on their Friends, which others 
1 charge them with, and paſs an equal 
| | Condemnation on all the Miſcarriages, 
4 and all the Vices which are imputed 
to em; thoſe are never more to be 
thought worth any thing, who can 
keep Silence with Indifference in ſuch 
4 Caſe; the Laws of Friendſhip in- 
tend ſo much, that we ſhould- be. 
active to abſolve 'em, if tliey are 

: | inno- 
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Innocent, excuſe them if they have _ il 
Wrong done em, and never be pre- | 
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vail'd upon to paſs Sentence on them 
before others, but where there is an 


abſolate Impoſſibility to acquit em. 


But when we ſee our ſelves at that Ex- 


tremity, it miſt then be done with 


indiſpenſable Precautions. 2713 

When I ay that a Man muſt not 
condemn his Friend before Strangers, 
if there be any Way left to ſave him, 


it muſt not be thought, that I ſpeak of 
| thoſe Arbitrary Impoſſibilities, or ra- 


ther Fanciful, which every one forg- 
eth as his Weakneſs prompts him ; 


would be underſtood of thoſe Mo- 


ral Impoſſibilities, which have their 
Spring from Honour, and Juſtice, 


which a Wiſe Man can never get o- 
ver; if then, at any Time, we ſhould. 
be in ſuch a Strait, that there is no 


avoiding to condemn our Friend, here 
are Two principal Rules which we 
may follow; the Firſt 1s never to 
condemn a Man when he is not be- 
fore us ; that is to ſay, without ha- 


ving heard him; for this is not only 


an Obligation of Friendſhip, but a 
| I 


Duty 
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282 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 
__ Duty of Juſtice, not to condemn any 
| Man before he has firſt been heard 
what he can ſay for himſelf; yet 'tis 
too frequent to condemn the Abſent 
conditionally, tis ſaid, that in ſuch 
Circumſtances as they lay down, 
he that is Accus'd may be condemn'd, 
and that they can reſerve to themſelves 
full Liberty to retra& what they have 
adjudg d, Provided, that after he has 
been examin'd, tis found that the 
Facts are not the ſame with thoſe with 
which he was charg d. I perceive 
that this Caſtom has been alſo intro- 
duc'd amongſt the greateſt Part of 
them, whoſe Diſpoſitions are the moſt 
Rigid and Auſtere ; I am afraid that 
I ſhall he thought too nice, but for all 
that I cannot forbear ſaying, that I 
much doubt whether ſuch a Fetch will 
ſufficiently fulfil what Juſtice ties us 
to do: If fair Practice will not coun- 
tenance you to call in Queſtion open- 
ly the Facts which are laid before you, 
will Wiſdom encourage you to Preci- 
pitate your Judgment, with a Reſolu- 
tion to make it void as ſoon as you 
mall be better inform'd> Why do 
9 8 you 
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you ſhew more Reſpect to him who 
ſpends his Time fo ill as to draw 

an Accuſation, than you do to him 
who is Unfortunate enough to be ex- 
pos d to it, and to know nothing of 
the Matter: > The Firſt of em you 
ought to ſuſpect of Paſſion at leaſt, 


and perhaps of Malice 3 the other 


ought to appear to you entirely Guilt- 
lefs, till he is convicted: If Honeſt 
Men in the World were more tender 


in this Point, what Harm would fol- 


low? If they were not heard who 


take ſuch Pride to complain of their 


abſent Neighbours, and if no Body 
were found who would Authorize 


their Stories by raſh Judgments, no- 


thing but Railing would be loſt by 
the ee and often Slander. if 


dur Converfations were no more em- 


ploy'd in theſe looſe Tittle-tattles, 
they would turn themſelves to Sub- 
jects more Refin'd, more Innocent, 


and more Ufeful to us; they would 


return by Degrees from the Errours 
where they are embarqu'd, which 


can have no Agreeableneſs in em, 


but as the Ruin of the Abſent can de- 
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light em, and to theſe fooliſh, and 
often inſipid Raileries, we ſhould ſee 
a Gay Fine Humour ſucceed ; which 
ariſing from the Things themſelves, S 
and even from the Manner of diſcour- 
ſing on 'em, would reflect on no body 
ene. | 
But this is not a proper Place 
- throughly to examine this Matter; I 
return to Friendſhip, and I do main- 
tain, that tho' it ſhould be true, that 
an indifferent Perſon might be con- 
demn'd in his Abſence conditionally, 
it would not be allow'd in the ſame 
Caſe to condemn a Man's Friend; 
what Advantage will our Friends 
have by being ſo, if we muſt do no- 
thing more for them than we do for | 
others > Our Friendſhip, - which 
ſhould be at all Times an open Re- 
fuge for them to fly to, will become a 
Trap for their Innocence to be ſur- 
priz d in: Really our Sentence when 
we raſhly paſs it upon indifferent Per- 
ſons, which we never heard plead for 
themſelves, would ſometimes do uns 
more Hurt, in the Sight of the Judici?- 
ous, than“ we do them; for either = 
| mu 
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muſt be branded as Imprudent, or Ill- 
will'd ; but when we do the ſame 


Thing "againſt our Friend, this will 


_ fink our Character with a very Great 
Weight. 

As Friendſhip requires that Friends 
be perfectly acquainted with one ano- 
ther, and that they live in. a cloſe 
Communication of Intereſts, and of 

Thoughts, when we condemn our 


Friends, ſome may be apt to think 


that we do Juſtice, and that we ſhould 
be much more Reſerv'd if we had been 
leſs inſtructed : All the Preſumpti- 


ons which defend others againſt our 


Judgments, Authenticate and Confirm 
our Judgments againſt our Friends, 


tis no more allow'd to any Body to 


ſpeak on your Friends Behalf; as 
ſoon as any Body opens his Mouth to 
defend, it is as ſoon ſtopp'd thus; 
Why (fay they to him) will yon 
endeavour to ſave him, when his own 
Friend condemns him? You ought 
not therefore to be prevail'd upon by 
any Means to paſs Sentence on your 
Friend who is not before you to de- 


fend himſelf ; for Proceeding at that 
'2 . ² 
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of Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 

Rate, your Judgment would have 
much more diſmal Conſequences for 

him than for another; beſides, you 
ought not to do it merely for your 
own Sake: When you condemn a 
Stranger, your Injuſtice finds it ſeems 
ſome ſort of Excuſe, in your exact 
Ignorance of his Way of Living, his 
Conduct, and of his Character; when, 
upon what is diſcovered to you, you 
preſume againſt him unheard, one 
may ſay, that you preſume to the 
Diſad vantage rather of Humanity in 
General, than of the Particular Man 
whoſe Caſe is in Debate; you diſ- 
cern nothing in what 1s laid before 
you which may not be the Effect of 
Humane Frailty, and then you make 
the Application of that to a Perſon 
unknown, and barely too upon the 
Teſtimony of One Side; but when 
you pronounce Judgment againſt your 
Friend, you cannot cover your ſelf 
with this ſlender Excuſe: Tho' he 
be like other Men, he ſhould be held 
in your Opinion above the Reach of 
common Infirmities; the Eſteem 
which you once had of him, and 
NN, upon 
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upon that, the Choice that you made 
of him, are Two Reaſons which per- 

tually oblige you to give your 
9 on his Side, till he be abun- 
dantly a Criminal convict. 

When you are in Suſpence what to 
do, if you muſt determine, and lean 
on one Side, you ought to believe, 

without halting, rather that your 

Friend's Accuſer conceals ſome Cir- 

- cumſtances, Invents ſome, Diſguiſeth 
others, than to preſume againſt your 
own Knowledge, that your Friend, 
whom you have not admitted to make 
his own Defence, is on a ſudden he- 
come a wicked diſhoneſt Man, or a 
weak one: Therefore then, when 
your abſent Friend is. impleaded be- 
fore you, what Probability ſoever 
there may be in the Facts which are 
charg'd upon him, you can proceed 
only One of theſe Three Ways: To 
declare him faultleſs, agrees beſt with 
Friendſhip; to take his Part, gives 4 
greater Proof of your Courage ; to 
refuſe to Pronounce, and to elay . 
your Judgment, till you haye heard 

„ what 
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what he has to ſay on his own Be- 
half, is the moſt equitable. 
The Second Rule which a Man may 

preſcribe to himſelf, when he ſhall 
happen to bein ſuch a perplex'd Con- 
dition, as to be forc'd to condemn his 
Friend, after he has laid every Thing 
before you that he has to urge for his 
- Preſervation, would be to pronounce 
Judgment in ſuch ſoft Terms, as if 
you would ſay every Thing you 
could to excuſe the Perſon you con- 
demn 3 I wiſh that that Self-love, 
which is always fo Ingenious to vin- 
dicate our own Faults, would be as 
Vigorous to find out Palliations for 
thoſe of our Friends, and that we 
| would make Uſe of our utmoſt Abili- 
ties to ſmooth and diminich where we 
cannot entirely juſtifie; let Juſtice 
have all it can claim, we therefore 
condemn him to obey that, but that 
a miſunderſtood Roughneſs may re- 
trench nothing from the Privileges of 
Friendſhip, we condemn him with 
Regret: Perhaps Great Men are in- 
voly'd in the ſame Weakneſſes, and 
venture on ſuch Crimes as are Ow 
| FR 


ed to our Friend, let us produce In- 
ſtances of that Kind, perhaps our 


Friend has done, at other Times, and 


in the fame Manner with them, Acti- 
ons worthy to be Celebrated, let us 


put a Luſtre upon em, let us join his 
Diſgrace with that of thoſe Illuſtrious 
Perſons, or elſe let us Bury it under 


his Virtues; this is the true Method 
which we muſt take when we are un- 


der that Hardſhip, as to condemn an 
abſent Friend; I do not repeat, that 


we never ought to do it, when we 


can get rid of the Drudgery, I go 
much farther, I ſteadily aver, that one 


of the moſt Eſſential Duties of endear- 
ing Friendſhip,. is, never to converſe 
with thoſe, who can find out no Sub- 


ject for Diſcourſe but the falſe Steps 


of our Friends; a Man may have 
the Courage ſometimes to ſpeak to his 
Friend like an Enemy, but he muſt 
never forget to ſpeak to him always 
as a Friend ; 'tis Clear Gains to him, 

to know bimſelf as he is, for this will 
be the ready Way to make him what 


he ſhould be; whereas on the con- 


trary, tis too often ruinous to him, 


and 
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go ADiſcourſe of Friendſhip. 
| and us, to look on him, and to expoſe 
him, as far as we know him; if he 
caſts his Eyes on his own Irregulari- 
ties, he will correct himſelf for em; 
if we fix ours, and draw thoſe of 
Strangers upon him, he loſeth our 
Value, and falls under their Con- 
tempt. \ = Tings c 
very Body will eaſily concur with 
me, that there is no Inconvenience to 
refuſe to a Man's ſelf the Liberty to 
launch out into the Failings of his 
Friend, but I ſee on the contrary 
many to attend him that takes it, 
when a Man lays a Prohibition on 
himſelf not to talk of 'em, that Con- 
ſtraint makes a quick Way to our 
Affections, and he does inſenſibly hide 
that from himſelf, which he never 
will divulge to another; he is ready 
to make a Scruple to own that, which 
he does make a Piece of Religion to 
tell them; till at laſt he lets that flip 
out of his Memory, which he durſt 
not make a Part of his Diſcourſe : 
But as ſoon as they give themſelves a 
Looſe, to ſpeak of the Faults of a 
Friend, the ſweet Amuſements of 
3 hs Friendſhip, 
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Friendſhip, thoſe ſo neceſſary Preven- 


tions to keep it up, fly away; every 
Day the Poyſon is communicated, and 
ſpreads farther; the Firſt Diſcovery i is 
only of Notorious and Inconteſtable 
Follies, but it will be but a very little 


' while before they will dive into thoſe 


that are more Private, and leſs Certain: 
So that they ſet out with an indiſcreet 
Freedom, and they will end with an 
ignominions Invidiouſneſs. Suppoſe 


it were true that I might ſpeak Equi- 
tably, and with Reſervedneſs of my - 


| Friend's Overſights, will thoſe that 


are my Auditours keep the ſame Tem- 
per when they publiſh em? When 
ſhall only have entertain'd them with 


the Relation of what Facts I know, 


will not they go on upon ſome that I 

know nothing of? So that I ſhall ” 
be drawn into an ill Habit of Reflect- 
ing on the Lapſes of my Friend, I 
ſhall ſee em multiplied, I ſhall confirm 
my ſelf in the Option which 1 had 

of em, without being able to go a- 
way from ſuch Company, but colder, 
and more diſtaſted, 
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cannot therefore give Warning 
enough, that there is no Rock more 
dangerous to Friendſhip; if the Ship- 
wracks which are made that Way are 
Teſs Mark'd, and leſs Sudden, they are 
but more Frequent, and more Inevita- 
ble. Lovers are much wiſer in my 
Mind ; fo far are they from finding . 
Flaws in thofe which they love, that 
what others may call Faults, they Ad- 
vance em to Perfections, and Admire 
'em; they are in an Error tis true, 
but how reaſonable would this Error 
be in a Friend? How ufeful would 


it be? How Preferable even to 


Truth? How Glorious is it, how 
Sweet is it to be Deceiv'd, when he 
is Deceiv'd for no other Reaſon, but 


out of Affection, and when by being 
'Deceiv'd, he runs no other Hazard, 


than to love his Friend longer, and 
more dearly ? I know tis the Pro- 
perty of Friendſhip to be diſcerning, 
as *tis of Love to be blind; ſo that 
tis not this Sharp - ſightedneſs that J 


attack, I level only at the Exerciſe of 


it. Be well acquainted with the Mi- 


ſtakes of your Friend, becauſe you are 


bound 


R 


8 
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bound to advertiſe him of em; do 
not offer Incenſe to em, ſince you are 
to take all fit Pains to remove em 3 
but whilſt you reje& what the Extra- 
vagance of Lovers has of Ill, retain 
all that is Good 1n it ; let not the . 
Faults of your Friend be dreſs'd up 
like Perfections, but be as ſilent about 
em as a Lover is of the Blemiſhes of 
his Miſtreſs; if it were impoſſible to 
keep an ever middle Way, I ſhould 
chuſe much rather their convenient 
Blindneſs, than your troubleſome 
Diſcoveries ; ifthoſe you are poſſeſs d 
of are ſo Mettleſome and Prying, take 
Care of em for your ſelf, you will 
find Work enough at Home where- * 
with to employ 'em 3 avoid as much 
to fall ſhort in eſpying out your own _ 
Deficiencies, as to Exaggerate thoſe * 
of your Friend; if you over-pals a- 
ny Thing for your own Account, do 
the ſame for him; this will gain you 
more Hearts, and make him more Be- 
lov'd. | : 
With what Admiration does that | 
Noble Roman (ſtrike me, ſtill more „ Pin 
valuable for the Qualities of his Mind, ½ 
chan © * 
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24 A Diſcouſeof Friendſoip. | 
1 than for the Fineneſs of his Wit! He 
ſeiz d on every Opportunity to Com- 
mend his Friends, he continually 
made a Flourifh of em, to poſſeſs the 
World that they were always Excel- 
lent and Compleat Men, he was Twit- 
ted for it, and this Whetted him to 
that Noble Indignation, which can- 
not be better expreſs d than in the 
Words of his own Letter: I confeſs 
the Crime, (ſays he) and I think I 
Lib. 7. am Hononrd by it; for what is 
Lett. 28. here more Honeſt, than to fail on 
the Score of too mmch Affection and 
Goodneſs What Sort of People then 
are they, who pretend to know 1 
Friends better than I do? But 1 
' would allow that they may know em 
better, but why ſhould they envy me 
that Agreeable IWuſion upon my own 
Senſes * For after all, ſuppoſing 
tba my Friends are not ſuch as 1 
take em to be, ſtill I think my ſelf 
Tafinitely Happy to have that Opinion 
which I. have of em. I adviſe there- 
fore Men of this Mould to transfer 
their Malicious Niceneſs where they 
+ pleaſe, they will find Euo in the 


4 


World ready to call the Cenſure which 
they put upon their Friends, Smart- 
neſs of Underſtanding, for my Part 
they ſhall never perſuade me that I 
love Mine too Much. 1 
Such deſerve Friends, and they 
prove a durable Treaſure, when they 
are lov d to that Intenſe Degree; but 
it muſt be own'd to the Shame of Man- 
kind, that Sentiments ſo Vivid, and 
Tender are but very little in Faſhion 
in the World ; the Generality are hur- 
ried away by Emotions, which throw 
em too directly upon themſelves, to 
think that they can afford an equal 
Share to their Neighbours; they look 
upon it as a full Diſcharge, when they 
can do ſome conſiderable Service: 
If a Man ſupports his Friends, either 
by his Credit, or his Purſe, this is 
what has the Vogue of being the moſt 
. Efſential Part of Friendſhip, and En- 
quiry is ſeldom made in what Man- 


ner they may. be moſt ſerviceable; _ 


and yet tis the Manner alone which 
Characterizeth, and gives it the true 
Stamp of Friendſhip: Humanity of- 
ten may do fo much as engage a Man 
| | * to 
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to be an Auxiliary to another's Neceſ- 
| ities, Nature has eſtabliſhed amongſt 
em an Inexpreſſible Alliance, the 
Laws of which are underſtood, and 
reſpected by Souls of the beſt Extra- 
ction, and even often by thoſe of 
the moſt Brutal; every 3 Conſiders 
himſelf, Complains of himſelf, Serves 
himſelf in that Perſon to whom he 
does a Good-turn. 

Where Humanity 1s wanting, Vas 
nity ſteps in its Room to carry us 
through, Men had rather appear 
Generous, than be ſo; they are not 
ſo eager to Gratifie others, as to Ho- 

nour themſelves ;z he that does Good 
finds a kind of Superiority in himſelf 
which flatters him, and which ſets 
him above him who receives it; this | 
raiſeth him to every Thing that is 
Greateſt amongſt Men, and ſuch a 
Diſtribution makes him participate of 
the Nature of God, the Titles of Be- 
nefactor and Protector of Free and 
Magnanimous, are always worth more 
to a Great Soul than it Coſts it. There 
is a more pleaſing Glory in iving. 
| Honours, and Employments, t 7 » 
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Poſſeſſing of em, and he who got a 
Statue erected for another, was more 


Famous than he who ſat one up for | 


himſelf z the Services which a true 
Friend ſhall do, will eaſily make them- 
ſelves to be diſtinguiſh'd ; let em be 


never ſo Great, their Price will be 


(till heightned, by the Earneſtneſs 
and Ardour that appears in doing of 
em, and that Joy which follows af- 
ter they are done; others will wait 


till an Occaſion preſents it ſelf, he 


will Anticipate the Occaſion, and 
bring it in Play, he will find it where 
it was not ſo much as perceiv'd ; tis 
eno' for Generoſity to be ſenſible of 
the Needs which appear, and to ſuc- 


cour thoſe which deſire Aſſiſtance; 


twould be a great Reflexion upon 
Friendſhip to ſtop there, for it is al- 
ways uneaſie, either for the Advan- 
tages, or the Neceſſities of a Friend, 
it is ever ſtudious about em, and 
takes it to be unpardonable not to 
have foreſeen em, it chargeth that a- 
mongſt its Indiſpenſable Obligations, 
not to leave that to be ſought for, 
which it could have a Knowledge of 

En before- 
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before · hand, and ſhould have pre- 
vented, and taxeth that upon it ſelf 


as a Crime, only to have agreed to 


that, which it was oblig'd to offer. 
If he who waits till a Friend deſire 


a Favour of him, does not give a 
Handle to jndge, that he would re- 


fuſe it if he durſt, at leaſt, he fur- 
niſheth a Pretence to believe that he 


was aſleep, and that he would have 
ſlept on if he had not been Awak d: 


| True Friends are unacquainted with 


theſe Drowſineſſes, or Neglects, their 
Eyes are ſtill intent upon the Inte- 
reſts of their Friend, they believe 
they have deſtroy'd the Merit of 
their Service, if qo put him to 


that Grating Expence, as to expoſe 


his Want. Socrates was, without all 
Queſtion, a Man worthy to have 
Friends, and he had 'em, yet none 
of 'em all took Notice that he want- 


ed a Cloak in a ſharp Winter, nei- 


ther did any of em Reflect that he 
was not Rich; this wiſe Philoſopher 
made no Words of it, and his Paſſio- 
nate Love ſpar d em even that Vexa- 


tion to hear, that any one Thing 


ſhould 
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ſhould be ask'd of 'em, which they 
had neglected to preſent him, he ſaid 
no more on the Occaſion than this, 
1 ſhould have bought me a Cloak, if 
T1 had been Able to Purchaſe it; 
ſuch a ſlender Reſentment made a 
deeper Impreſſion than the moſt bit- 
ter Reproach had Power to do; they 
made ſuch Haſte with Emulation to 
repair their Fault, that he had more 
than One Cloak, but yet he who gave 
the Firſt, had already fallen ſhort of 
his Obligation. 

Let this Example be a ſtanding Rule 
to us, let us not forget, that the Ser- 
vice which we are forced to beg, is 

often paid for to its full Value; tis 
naturally ſo diſagreeable to a Noble 
Soul to receive, that it is neceſſary 
that the Manner of Beſtow- 
ing, perſuades it, that it is 
That which does the Favour, when 
it is conſtrained to accept one; 
without this, the Entercourſe of 
Friendſhip would have nothing 
Charming in it, in the common 
Courſe of the World, tis his Bu- 
ſineſs who receives a Good-turn to 

3” be 
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100 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 
be oblig'd to acknowledge it, but 
in Friendſhip, it lyes upon him 
who does it; I fancy that there 
18. no Body, who does not fathom - 
the Reaſon of this Difference; in 
other Dealings, he who receives a 
kind Office, which he had no Pre- 
tence to challenge, contracts a 
Debt, in Friendſhip, he who ren- 
ders it, pays one: In other Cor- 
reſpondencies, 'tis no Breach of 
_ Juſtice to take back what we have 
employ'd in 'em; in Friendſhip, 
tho' you lay out ſomething, the 
Pleaſure that you have in expend- 
ing any thing on that Score, pays 
you upon the Spot, ſo that you 
may withdraw more than you have 
allow'd. | 
I do not pretend, for all this, 
to Baniſh Gratitude from Friend- 
ſhip, I cannot diſpence with him 
who does it, but I would have 
him only exerciſe ſo much as fits 
eaſie upon him, that he may have 
no other Senſe of it, than as a 
Proof that he is Lov'd Affectio - 
nately, not to Twit him with the 
Re- 


Remembrance of a Debt, the Diſ- 
charge of which he ſhould be in 


Pain for; in ſhort, I mean no 


more, than that ' Gratitude ſhould 
be his Delight, and that all its 


Weight may hang upon him who 


is bound to bear it. 

After having laid down, that 
Service ſinks in its Price, when we 
muſt be at the Charge of ſollici- 
ting it, it cannot be denyd that 
'tis worth nothing, when we are 
put to the Trouble of Expecting 
it; let us watch the Intereſts of 
our Friends never ſo carefully, it 


may happen ſometimes, that his 


Neceſſities may eſcape our Obſer- 
vation, yet this muſt not always 
be laid at our Door, if he is bet : 
ter acquainted with em than we 
are, as long as we knew nothing 
of em, at leaſt our Ignorance, tho 
it was not Invincible, will furniſh 
out an Excuſe for us. The Mind 
in theſe Caſes acquits it ſelf at the 


Expence of the Underſtanding 3 
one may ſay that we want a 
Beam to guide us, but not. an In- 


K 3 tention; 
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102 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 

tention ; but when we have got 

a Glimpſe only that our Service 

is wanted, we ſhall not from that 
Moment be excuſable, if we do 
not make all imaginable Haſte, by 
our Activity, to blot out all Suſpi- 
cion of our Friendſhip, which 
our Want of Foreſight might Cre- 
ate. 

When we Anticipate our Friend, 
when we do him a Courteſie 
which he never ask'd at our 
Hands, our Vigilance will anſwer 
for our Steps that we take, and 
Juſtifie em ; their Delay then in 
the Execution can only paſs for 
Prudence, but when we have made 
Application to have a Kindneſs 
done us, the leaſt ſtop that is put 
goes to the Heart of a Friend, 
who is already out of Humour, 
and he will hereafter look on it 
as the natural Conſequence of our 
Firſt Coldneſs, of which privately 
he doth Accuſe us. Perhaps there 
is in all this too Critical a Ma- 
nagement; ttis granted, Friends 
ought to be of * N as not 

to 
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to ſuſpect one another ſo eafily, 
and alſo to put the beſt Conſtru- 
ction, when a Rigorous Juſtice 
would do them fo much Harm: 
I am confident - alſo, that the Su- 
periority of their Reaſon will Pre- 
ſide over theſe. Weakneſſes, let us 

Admire em, they deſerve it, ſet 


us try to Reſemble em, our Ul- 


nion thereby will be more Inviting, 
but let us not deny to ſtoop to 


dhe Prailty of thoſe who cannot 


come up to em, let us remember 
that theſe Imperfections are annex d 
to Mankind, and that it is infinite- 
Iy more Reaſonable, and more Ci- 
vil, to take Men juſt as they are, 


than to have a Mind at every 


Turn to bring em up to the 
Standard of our ſelves; let us wink 
at their Infirmities, tis eno' that 
they are not Corrupted ; by this 
Method all the Firſt will be on 
our Side, who amongſt us can 


undergo ſo ſtrict an Examination? 
|  Befides, if we Love truly, we ſhall 


have no Need of Reflexions, to 
engage us to be quicker in doing 
K 4 -. thoſe 
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104 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 
thoſe Courteſies which are requir'd 
at our Hands, ſo that it will not 
be to ſhun the Reproaches of our 
Friend, that we ſhall be ſo warm 
to ſerve him, but to ſtifle thoſe 
which we ſhould be apt to make 
upon our ſelves, if we were not 
ſo, we ſhall not get clear of the 
Shame of Inſenſibility, tho! we ſhall 
follow the Charms of Vivacity. 
Such a Sprightlineſs of the Mind 
is never found to Faulter, it climbs 
.-over all Obſtacles, for they ſerve 
only to redouble it; let it never 
be imagin'd therefore „that ſuch 
Po or-fpirited Men, as Proportion 
all their Actions to Politick Rules, 
or thoſe who are Lazy, that are 
never without Reaſons to excuſe 
their Aſſiſtance, can at any Time 
be proper to make Friends of, for 
tis the inſeparable Character of a 
Friend to be Bold and Active: 
Tf a True Friend has an Intereſt at 
Court, do not think that he will 
only lay it out to ſerve himſelf, 
he will be Prodigal of it on your | 
Account, and have no other Anxie- 


ty, 
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0 than that he has not eno' 
to oblige you; when his own 
Turn is to be ſerv'd, he will be 


Cautious, for fear of being trouble- 
ſome; but when your Intereſt 


comes in Play, he will become 
Importunate, leaſt he ſhould not 
be thought Preſſing eno'. 

If he be naturally Idle, ( for 
there are too many Men Born with 


ſuch an Inclination ) he will ex- 


hauſt his Idleneſs in his own Af- 
fairs, and will be but the more nim- 
ble when he is to be employ'd a- 
bout yours; as much Care as you 
ſhall uſe to puſh him forward in 


his own Concernments, ſo much 


you muſt take to ſtop him when 
he is buſie about yours; it muſt 


yet be own'd that theſe Obligations 


are not Unlimited, Civil Society, 


before we pick'd our Friends one 


of it, impoſeth other Tyes upon 


us, which Honour and Probity 


call upon us to fulfil, Preferably to 
all thoſe which we have choſen 
W 


Let 
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106 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. || 
Let us then examine theſe diffe- 
rent Engagements, let us attempt 
to know 'em, that we may not 
Confound 'em, and let us endea- 
vour to chalk out their true Bounds, 
which being once ſettled, we ſhall 
make no Invaſion upon either, 
but give to each what does right- 
fully belong to it. There is no 
Body can be ignorant that we are 
Born with Three Sorts of Tyes, 
One Appropriates us to God, the 
next to our Country, and the laſt 
to our own Family, and in an 
exact Submiſſion to thoſe different 
Duties all the Repoſe of Society is 
contain d; Men in every Climate 
of the World, are not agreed to 
be ſubject to it, but becauſe they 
are inform'd, that if they make an 
Excurſion out of this Way, they 
muſt ruin the Foundations of their 
common Safety; +tis the unani- 
mous Conſent of all Nations which 
forms that which we call Natural 
Right, or if you pleaſe the Law 
of Nations; this Law only gives 
place to the Divine Law, which 
Pon N „ 
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to the State; Born in the Gaſes 
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not ariſing from Philoſophy, has 
no Relation in this Diſcourſe, any 
farther than as it may be taken 


for a Part of Natural Right. 


I have ſhew'd before, that Vir- 
tue is ſo much of the Eſſence of 
Friendſhip, that Friendſhip cannot 
ſtand but amongſt Virtuous Perſons, 
and that every other Union which is 
not founded upon Virtue, can be 
call'd only a Mercenary Society 5 
whence it is eaſie to conclude, 
that true Friendſhip intends nothing 
which is not Aboard by Vir- 
tue, 'tis the Compaſs for Friends 
to ſteer by, who do nothing with- 


dut its Direction. 


The Firſt, Rule which Virtue 
preſcribes, is, inviolably to ſtick 
faſt to our Duties, theſe Duties. 


have their Ranks fix'd, and are - 


in ſuch a Subordination, that they 


cannot be diſplac'd without being 


deſtroy d, in this ſettled Order, the 
Obligations of Friendſhip come laſt; 
as we are Born Creatures, we be- 
long to the Creatour; as Subjects, 


of 


108 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 
of a- Family, our Relation to it is 
Inſeparable ; in a Word, we are 
Born Men, SubjeFs, Akin to one 
another, and afterwards we become 
Friends, we do not receive Life 
otherwiſe than clogg'd with theſe 
Firſt Debts, which muſt be diſ- 
charg'd before thoſe which we are 
pleas d to Contract our ſelves; ſo 
that a Man muſt impoſe upon 
| himſelf Groſly, if he could be 
"FEE _brought to believe that Friendſhip 
. will ever give him Eicenſe to fail 
„ in his Obſervance of God ; there 
Ki. 15 neither Place, nor Time, nor 
| Circumſtances, which can entitle 
1 it to pretend to ſuch a Monſtrous 
I] Privilege. 
I have heard on this Occaſion 
_— a Queſtion propos very likely to 
| BY Perplex, and has often divided 
„ good Wits: A Perſon lodges a 


BY Secret with you, and when he 
0 1's , - truſts you with it, he engageth 

W i} you by an' Oath never to diſcloſe 
it, your Friend's Life depends up- 
on it, that he be acquainted with 
it, will you violate your Oath to 
: Re- 
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Reveal it to him? This is the 
Queſtion ; Thoſe who alledge thar 
in a Caſe ſo put, an Oath ought not to 
bind you, go upon Reaſons fo 
much the more Plauſible, as all 
natural Sentiments incline to that 
Side, when you {Ware (ſay they) 
that you would never diſcover the 
Secret, you did not know that 
the Secret was of this Nature, if 
you would never have tyd up 
your ſelf fo faſt, if you had been 
ſenſible of the Conſequences, and 
the Iſſue of ſuch an Engagement, 
God, who reads your Intentions, 
is not concern'id about Words, 
your Intention was ſo far from 
promiſing any thing againſt your 
Friend, that you-did not ſo much 
as ſuſpect, that what you had pro- 
miſed could Affect him, tis upon 
ſuch an Occaſion, and in that 
Senſe is to be apply'd what a Poet 
ſaid to excuſe One that was Per- 
jur'd, My Tongue took the Oath, but 
my Mind did not concur with it; 
this was an Impious Evaſion, this 
wicked Man took an Oath with a 
nos De- 
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110 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. | 
Deſign to break it; theſe Mental 
Reſervations are as Abominable be- 
fore God, whom they Mock, as 
Inexcuſable before Men, whom'they 
Cheat: He who was Conſcious to 
what he did engage himſelf, if he 
ventur'd upon it too raſhly may 
very well be ſorry for it, but he 
cannot take back again that Aſſu- 
rance which he has given ; the 
Caſe is not the ſame, if a Man, 
before that a Secret has been de- 
poſited with him, ſwears that he 

will not tell it, for then, he can- 
not be Taxd with having known 
what, he promisd, he did not 
know that the Life of his Friend 
did depend on the Violation of 
his Oath, therefore with Juſtice it 
muſt be own'd, that he did not 
Abſolutely give his Conſent z if 
it be a Decilion in the Laws, That 
the Agreement of thoſe who err, is 
no Lawful Agreement: How then 
can a Man be perſuaded that his 

Oath, who miſtook the Perſons a- 
gainſt whom he is to apply it, is 
a True Oath> To facrifice 2 a 
Life 
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A Diſcourſe of Friendſbip. 111 
Life of his Friend to ſuch Scru- 1 
ples, is not Religion, but Brutality, 
tis too diſhonourable to the Sove- 
reign Being, to offer at Regula- 
ting his Judgment by our I 
ties. His Proceedings are too dif- r 
ferent from ours, to believe, that _— 
he will follow us in our Miſtakes. > 
A Perjur'd Perſon contemas his 
Oath, and what Additional Con- / "0 
tempt does he put upon it, who | 
explains his Engagement, in the 1 
Manner that he would have taken 8] 
it, if he had known what he did 
when he took it? After all, if he 5 = 
were in ſome Confuſion what to | 
do, is it not Infinitely better to 
Abate ſomething of a Cruel Severi- = 
ty to ſave an Innocent Friend, 
than to carry on this Severity to 
an Extravagance, to favour an un- | 
juſt Man, who abuſeth that Sur- 
prize which he brought upon us? 
The Partizans of the contrary O- 
pinion oppoſe theſe Maxims, and 
reckon em as pernicious, they af- 
firm, that as ſoon as we have 


{worn without any Reſtriction, the 
| Lite 
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112 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. \ 
15 Life of our Friend is not a lawful 
Motive to diſengage us, and to 
Abſol ve us from our Perjury; if 
you had, ſay they, Conditions to 
ſubjoin to your Promiſe, they were 
before that God was your Securi- 
ty, that you muſt make it out 
clearly, he who truſted to your 
Oaths, ſhould have ſeen if your 
Terms had fitted him, and if he 
had not been fatisfy'd with em, 
he ſhould have kept his Secret 
without imparting of it to you, 
but after he. was Maſter of the Se- 
cret, upon Conditions which you 
had at large Confirm'd by an Oath, 
you Elude 'em by. Interpretations, 
which have no other Bottom than 
the Intereſt which you have not 
to ſtick 'em, and this is to make 
Men never to Trult one © ano- 
ther. | Ie 
There is no Body ſo ſenſeleſs, 
but thinks, that if an Oath will 
not hold you, when to: preſerve 
your Friend's Life it is neceſſary 
that you break it, your Oaths 
cannot give any Security farther, 
than 
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than that your Intereſts ſhall not 


WY contain 'cm 3 this is a Conſe 


quence which is drawn neceſſarily 
from the Principles of them who 
encourage the Violating of an Oath, 
to ſave the Life of a Friend, this 
Conſequence frights you, but yet 
tis true, Reflect ſtrictly upon your 
ſelf, and you will find, that you 
would never depart from your Oath, 
but becauſe your Friend is a, Se- 
cond-ſelf, you muſt have ſome 


nn Struggling before you can loſe a 


Bleſſing, which you value fo much, 
that's the trne Reaſon which makes 
your Soul Recoyl, all other Alle- 
gations which you make to cloak 
it, are falle Colours, which Self- 
Love (that never wants Contri- 
vance) puts in your Head, will 


vou be fully convinc'd of this 


Point? Suppoſe the Infraction of 
an Oath be neceſſary to ſave the 
Life not only of your Friend, but 
of a Man that you are very little 
acquainted with, take Care which 
Side you take, if you ſay that you 
will not Regard your Oath, * 

e | . 
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13 Life of our Friend is not a lawful 
Motive to diſengage us, and to © 
Abſol ve us from our Perjury; if 
= you had, ſay they, Conditions to 
—_— ſubjoin to your Promiſe, they were 
7 | before that God was your Securi- 
ty, that you muſt make it out 
clearly, he who truſted to your 
Oaths, ſhould have ſeen if your 
Terms had fitted him, and if he 
had not been fatisfy'd with em, 
he ſhould have kept his Secret 
without imparting of it to you, 
but after he. was Maſter of the Se- 
cret, upon Conditions which you 
had at large Confirm'd by an Oath, 
you Elude em by Interpretations, 
f which have no other Bottom than 
the Intereſt which you have not 
to ſtick em, and this is to make i 
Men never to Truſt one ano- - 
ther. | „ 
There is no Body ſo ſenſeleſs, 
but thinks, that if an Oath will 
not hold you, when to preſerve 
your Friend's Life it is neceſſary 
that you break it, your Oaths 
cannot give any Security farther, 
| i than 
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than that your Intereſts ſhall not 


coContradict em; this is a Conſe- 


quence which is drawn neceſſarily 
from the Principles of them who 
encourage the Violating of an Oath, 
to ſave the Life of a Friend, this 
Conſequence frights you, but yet 
tis true, Reflect ſtrictly upon your 
ſelf, and you will find, that you 


would never depart from your Oath, 


but becauſe your Friend is a Se- 
cond-ſelf, you muſt have ſome 
| Struggling. before you can loſe a 
Bleſſing, which you value ſo much, 
that's the true Reaſon which makes 
your Soul Recoyl, all other Alle- 
gations which you make to cloak 
it, are falle Colours, which Self- 
Love (that never wants Contri- 
vance) puts in your Head, will 


IS you be fully convinc'd of this 


Point? Suppoſe the Infraction of 
an Oath be neceſſary to ſave the 
Life not only of your Friend, but 
of a Man that you are very little 
acquainted with, take Care which 
Side you take, if you ſay that you 
will not Regard your Oath, * 
F KK. | al 
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114 A Diſcourſe of Friendſpip. 
all Oaths are Blown up amongſt 
Men, and no more Streſs is to. be 
laid on em, but if you ſay, that Þ 
in this Caſe you would adhere to 
your ſtipulated Faith, tis manifeſt, 
that you have Two Weights and 
Two Meaſures, and why does the 
Weight, and the Meaſure, Incline 
on your Friend's Side? *'Tis. be- 
_ cauſe your Friend and you are 
twiſted together, but tis not ſo 
with bim that is under another 
Denomination. oy 1 
Every Body ſees all the Proba- 
ble Conſequences of ſuch a Princi- 
ple, I muſt confeſs therefore that 
I go into the laſt Opinion, I do 
Agree, tis hard, and I am ſenſible 
of it, and beſides, I think I had 
done as wiſely, to have avoided 8 
ſo nice a Queſtion, thoſe who 
are diſguſted with my Severity, 
will take it very ill ar my Hands, 
and without coming off from any 
Thing which they think, they will 
get nothing by what I write, but 
Doubts, which perhaps will help 
em to be more Guilty, on the 
| con- 
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contrary, thoſe who are on my | "N 
Side, will be reconcil'd to my Re- 
flexions ; yet herein I muſt juſtifie 

= my ſelf, I will ſay, that Two Rea- 
= ſons are ſo Powerful with me, that 

upon their Account I cannot be 

ſilent, One is, That a Philoſopher 

of the laſt Age advancd a contra=.,, ee 
ry Opinion in his Writings, but d. 
= ſo at large, that he aſſures at Ran- 
dom, that 2a Man is not oblig'd to 
keep a Secret that he had promi- 

ſed to keep, when it may do our 

Friend ſome Service to know it, 
as his Works, wrote in our 
Tongue, are in the Hands of all 
the World, and that the Varzery, 

= the Learning, the Fire, the Bold- 

= eſs of Expreſſions, the Strength 
= ot Reaſoning which ſupport em, 
== will. make em live a long Time, 

& notwithſtanding the Confuſedneſs 
that every Body finds in em, I 
= thought I was bound to oppoſe an 
Opinion that was fo dangerous, 
and which has ſuch an Authority 

= to back it, as may draw others 
into the ſame; his Words are Re- 

L 2 mark= 
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116 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 
| markable, The Secret ( ſays he) 
which ] have ſworn never to unbo- 
ſom, I can without Perjury commu- 
nicate to ſuch an one as is not ano- 
ther, that is, my felf; the other Rea- 
| ſon is, that my firſt Drift in this 
_ Tra& is not to pleaſe, but to be 
_ uſeful, and the beſt Way to be 
uſeful is to have the Courage to 
| deſpiſe what Flatters, that nothing 
4 may. be ſaid but what is ſervice- 
| | | able, ſo far ought we to be from 
| 


Countenancing Pleaſing Errors, that 
ſtrictly, thoſe are them againſt which 


5 | we ſhould more openly declare 
*Y War, and the Jealouſie, leſt we 
= ſhould lofe our Triumph, ought. 


only to Animate us to Attack 'em 
with double Vigour, and in ſhort, 
I undertake to prove, that Friend- 
ſhip can never Juſtifie Diſobedi- 
ence to God, and I eſtabliſh the 
Truth of this Principle to reach 
to whatſoever may happen, when 
I demonſtrate it, in this Caſe, where 

a Friend's Life may be endanger” 

by diſhonouring of God. 8. 


Let 
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Let thoſe who think this Maxim 
Harſh, conſider, that it ought to 
be known, becauſe it is true, in- 
ſtead of Condemning it, becauſe 
it ſtrikes Terrour into em, let 
em try to turn that Terrour to 

their Advantage, let them Declare 

it before they are Maſters of the 
Secret, if it be wiſely truſted to 
em on this Condition, there is no- 
thing farther to be fear d, the In- 
tereſt of their Friend, and their 
own Conſcience are in equal Secu- 
rity, but if they are ſo Imprudent 
as to receive a Secret without any 
Reſtraint, let 'em know that an 
Artificial Interpretation will not 
ſet 'em free trom an Oath too 
ſlightly made; and that their Fol- 
ly will be no Shelter for their Per- 
jury, you Alledge that you have 
(worn not to Reveal a Secret to 
another, but when you reveal this 
Secret to your Friend, you do not 
Reveal it to another, becauſe your 
Friend is your ſelf; but who is 
there that does not ſee that this 
Reaſoning runs upon an idle Play- 
| L 3 ing 
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ing with Words? Altho? it be true, 

that Frienſhip ought ſo to Cement 
Friends, that they ſeem to be but 
as One ; yet it muſt be granted, that 
this Union is only Notional, not 
Real, there is nothing like it in Na- 
ture. 

When he who has Depoſited a Se- 
cret with you, has demanded by an 
Oath, that you ſhould not Blab it to 
others, his Head did not run on thoſe 
Metaphorical Unions, which multi- 

ly you, in Uniting you to any Bo- | 
| SE 55 y, he ſpoke, and thought in Truth, 
in the Simplicity of Nature, tis accord- 
ing to his Intention that your Under- 
ſtanding is to be Affected, becauſe 
that was clear, and natural, and the 
| Obligation of your Oath mnſt be 
| guided by that, not by the Senfe that 
#] you impoſe on it, which not being 
the common Senſe i in Uſe, but on the 
contrary Allegorical, and forc'd, can- 
not be known before it is explain d: 
There is more than Perjury in theſe 
diſingenious Evaſions, in open Per- 
jury, Profligate Men who violate 
Petr Oath, often depend on the 
8 N Good- 
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Goodneſs of God, but ſuch as La- 


F bour to diſguiſe their per jury, ſeem 
it they durſt ſay fo, to ſuppoſe Weak- 


neſs in the Deity 3 the Firſt hope that 
he will Pardon em, the others that 
they ſhall Deceive him; both are 
| Call, I confeſs, but yet there is 
a wide Difference betwixt the Cri- 
minals; the Firſt abuſe the Conſi- 
dence they put in the Perfections of 
God, and the others Degrade him, 
in Attributing to him Imperfections; 
ſo that we ſee Plain- dealers have in 
all Ages Proteſted againſt theſe ſhame- 
ful Shifts; from the Time of (icero, 
that Captain was deteſted, who after 
having ſworn to a Truce for Thirty 
Days, ſent every Night Forragers in- 
to the Enemies Country, and Pre- 
tended: that he ſtuck to his Oath, be- 
cauſe. he had ſtipulated nothing for 
the Night; no more Quarter was 
own to that Roman, who being 
ntoner of War, Hovglit on this 
Expedient to eſcape, He defir'd the 
Liberty to go to Rome on urgent 
Buſineſs, and gave a Promiſſory Oath 
he would come back to his Enemy's 
| | L 4 Ce 
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Camp, he ſat out, and ſoon after he 
Return'd, under a Colour that he 
had forgot ſomething, and when he 
had ſtaid there a very little while he 
went to Rowe, believing that he 
ſhould enjoy there an entire poet 
and huggd himſelf that by this fl 
1 i the Camp, he bed ſo Art- 
fully Reconcil' his Intereſt with bis 
Duty; but as ſubtle as this 
trand was, it did him no Good, 
amongſt a People, whoſe Manners 
then were as Plain, as Pare, he was 
ſent Back Ignominioufly to expiate 
| his Perjury, and to waſh away that 
Stain which he ſeem'd to have 
brought upon a whole Nation. - The 
_ Oppoſite Conduct of Regulus will 
make his Memory to live for ever; 
in the Firſt War of Rowe againſt 
Carthage he was taken by the Cartha-_ 
einer the Condition their Common- 
wealth was in, convinc'd 'em that 
Peace, or at leaſt an Exchange of 
Priſoners was neceſſary for them; 
and the Authority which he had got 
in the Roman Commonwealth, gave 
em Hape, that if he alone would 
0 undertake 


undertake that Negotiation, it would 
be immediately concluded, the Difh- 


culty was to get him to Reſolve upon 
it, to gain which Point they told him 


that they rely'd ſo much on his Pro- 
bity, that they wonld have no other 
Mediatour but him, betwixt the Ro- 
»4ns, and themſelves, that they deſi- 
rd Peace, ot at leaſt that the Priſon- 
ers might be exchang d, that he might 
go to Rome, and do his utmoſt to 
effect it, to theſe Marks of Eſteem 
they added Threatnings, they re- 


{ quird him to ſwear to come back 


to Carthage, if he could conclude 


nothing of his Errand, and if it 
proved fo, they let him know, that 
he muſt expect to dye by the moſt 


cruel Tortures, after having ſworn 
him, they gave him his Diſpatches, 


when he came to Nome, he told em 


the Occaſion of his Journey, and 


after having canvaſs'd every Thin 
on both Sides, he concluded, that 


the War muſt be continued, and the 
Exchange deny'd, and he ' back'd his 
Counſel with ſuch Cogent Reaſons, 
that they came over to his Side; ſo 


having 
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having by Generous Advices done 
every Thing that betame a good 
Citizen, he had nothing elſe in his 
Thoughts, but to Diſcharge the 
Lg of an Honeſt Man, by being 
as good as his Word; then he 
was beſet with ( owardly Politicians, 
who gave their Opinion, that he 
was not oblig'd to return, and 
gave out, that by the Help of 
{ome fine-ſpun Interpretations which 
they had Invented, he might Ho- 
nourably evade his Oath; but this 
Great Man, without being warp'd, 
either by the Prayers of his Friends, 
by their flattering Remonſtrances, 
or by the Tears of his Family, ſet 
out. for Carthage, to dye by Tor- 
ments as Frightful, as the Glory 
which he would reap thereby will be 
Durable. | 
It is therefore true, ** in no 
Caſe it is Allow'd for a Man to 
break his Oath, or to be unduti- 
ful to God for the Sake of a Friend, 
which was exactly Compriz d by 
that Antient, Pericles, <A ſaid, 


Thes he was 4 . even to the 
| Altars; 


Altars ; there's the utmoſt Bounds, 
where the moſt Ardent Friendſhip 


muſt be at a Stand, that which 
makes One Step farther, is but a 


Sacrilegious Union, in the Advanc- 
ing of which we ought to Trem- 
ble. What I have diſcours'd of 
already, relates only to. where we 
ſwear to keep a Secret, but tho' there 


were no Oath, I will venture to 


Aſſert, that we have no Freedom 
to divulge the Secrets, we ſhall be 
Culpable of a Perjury the leſs, but 
ſtill we ſhall be Branded as Un- 


faithful, and that is what a Tue 


Man of Honom · would not yield 
to, tho! it were to ſave his 
Life. 

Without Doubt, a Secret is a 


Truſt, and a Truſt is Nothing elſe 


but what we do commit to the 


Fidelity of another; if the Secret 


is Lodg'd as a Truſt, I ought to 
keep it” without diſcloſing it upon 
any Account, J violate the Depoſe- 
tum if I make uſe of it, no Occa- 


ſion, no Pretence can give me a 


Diſpenſation : 3 thoſe who have em. 
: F 
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ploy'd all their Study on the Foun- 
dation of Natural Juſtice, the Foun- {| 
tain of all Laws, go fo far, as not to 
diſſemble the Treating him as a Rob- 
ber, he who makes bold with what he 
has in Cuſtody from another on a 
Condition, he is a Pilferer (ay 
they) of what he had in his keep- 

8 | 
4 Depoſitary ſhould keep a Thing 
as cloſe as a Coffer, all his Buſi- 
neſs is to ſhut up, and never to 
open, but to the Party who has 
the Key; every one beſides that 
would ranſack there, muſt break 
it up; in a Word, there is but 
One- good Way to preſerve a Truſt, 
Which is to forget that they have 
it, that they may have no Remem- 
brance of it, but when it is Time 
to ſurrender it to the right Owner. 
According theſe Inconteſtable Ma- 
xims of Juſtice, I dare ſay, that 
he who has a Huudred Thouſand 
Piſtoles depoſited to his Care, can- 
not employ them to reſcue his 
Friend's Life out of the Hands of 
Pirates who threaten to take it a- 
i way, 
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way, if a Ranſome be not paid 
down at a Prefix d Time; This 
is an Inſtance, where a Man ought 
to forget that he has any Thing 
committed to his Charge ; becauſe, 
that in Effect, he that is truſted 
with a Summ, may be ſaid to have 
none of it; we have no Warrant 
to open the Cheſt where it is, nor 
to Break it up, for if we ſhould, 
we are equally Guilty, as if we in 
the Night did get up a Ladder 
into our Neighbour's Houſe to ſeize 
on the ſame Summ ; the only Dif- 
ference is, that the Law puniſheth 
One of theſe Actions 111 the ut- 
molt Severity, but taking no Cog- 
nizance of the other, leaves Infa- 
my to be its Executioner ; to ſpeak 
rightly, tis the ſame Thing; the 
Summ lodg'd is not in the Hands 
of him, with whom it is lodg'd, 
as if it were his own, tis there as 
his to whom it belongs, when the 
Depoſitary makes Uſe of it, he is 
as much a Felon, as if he had it 
not in his Hands he ſhould 80 0 
ea 
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ſeal it in the Night from the Right 


Owner. 

Let us apply theſe Rules to a 
Secret, if he, with whom it has 
been truſted, knows no more of 
it, than if it had never been Com- 
municated to him, what Utle can 
he make of it, more than he would 
have done, if he had never been 
Acquainted with it 2 If he be Ig- 
norant of it, he will not help his 
Friend by it, and he will reckon 
it as 2a great Misfortune that he 
was ignorant of it; this is his 


Plain Caſe, when he knows it only 


upon thoſe Terms not to Reveal 
it ; in the Firſt Caſe, he ought to 
be ſorry that he could not know 
it, in the next, that he could not 
tell it, this is all that he can do, 


| beſides, he ought no more to Re- 


proach. bimſelf for not having di- 
cover d a Secret, than he ought to 
have done for not having Robb'd 
to Redeem the Life of his Friend ; 
if Friendſhip cannot juſtifie Theft, 
it can never Countenance a Breach 


af Faith; we muſt not reckon 


that 
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that Friendſhip bas more Right to 
the Duties by which we are ob- 
lig d to our Country, than to 


4 thoſe by which we are bound to 


God, if our Firſt Obligations en- 
gage us to the Sovereign Being, 
we have Secondary. ones, which 
Sacredly engage us to the Com- 
mon-wealth ; let us make never 
fo many Alliances, we muſt re- 
member always that they are to be 
ſubordinate to the Love of our 
Country; there is nothing that the 
Ancients more Recommend in their 
Writings, nothing that the Great 
Men of the Heroical Ages has 
more eſtabliſh'd by their Exam- 
on ; no Body can read the 


orks of the Philoſophers, the Ora» 
tours, and the Poets of that Time, 


but muſt believe that with Emula- 


tion they exhauſted all their Ta- 
lents to give us ſuch an Idea of 


their Love, as we can never come 


up to, but we cannot dive 


into their Hiſtories, without dif- 


cerning, that the Heroes in this 
Point have not got Ground r 


the 
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the Philoſophers, Oratours, and Poets, 
and that thoſe have puſſrd on their 
Actions much farther than theſe have 
given us Draughts of em. 
Codins, King of Athens, ready to 
give Battle to the Dorian, under- 
ſtood from the Oracle, that if he 
were kill'd, his Army ſhould be 
Victorious, when things ſtood in that 
Poſture, that his Subjects out of 
Affection, and his Enemies out of 
Fear, were equally Concern d to 
ſave his Life, he deceiv'd the Vi- 
gilance of em both, being willing 
to dye, Provided that his Country 
might Triumph, he diſguis d him- 
ſelf, and went into his Adverſa- 
ry's Camp, and there Quarrelling 
with a Soldier was kill'd, and by 
his Generous Death he laid the 
moſt ſolid Foundations of the Glo- 
ry and Grandeur of Athens, Cur- 
tim ſhew'id not leſs Affection to 
Rowe ; an Earthquake had made 
in the midſt of this City a fright- 
ful Gulph, out of which ifſued a 
Malignant Vapour, which ſpread 


every where 2 and Death, 
oe; ; the 
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the Oracle was conſulted, whither A 
Superſtitions People fly for Rellef b 
commonly in Publick Calamitie s 
the Oracle declar d, that the Gulf 
would be quickly closd, if any 
Roman had the Courage to thtow 
himſelf into it 3 Curtis no ſooner 
was inform d of this, but he gets 
on Horſeback, and with full Speed 
Leaps into this Scene of Teer, 
and by the Loſs of his own Life „ 
Preſer ves the Life of all his Fellow _— 
Citizens, and thereby Detiv'd an 
Immortality on himſelf. | 1 
One may well think, that Peo- = 
ple who Sacrifice themſelves ſo ' = 
voluntarily to a Notion they have 
taken up about the Happineſs of 
their Country, Prefer - -nothing be- 
fore it, all Ader Love 1s conceal'd, " 
when the Love of one's Country 1 

is in Competition, and dag 
is fo far from Ballancing of it 
that Paternal Love, the ſtrongeſt 5 
All, yields to it, as the Reſt do: 
80 Brut#s, after he had driven 
the Family of Tarqus from Rome, 2A 
ant had l ** Firſt Schetne of 1 
* 
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2 Common-wealth, having diſco- 
ver'd a Conſpiracy to Recal them, 
as he was Conſal, he had all the 
Conſpirators Try d, and Condemn'd 
to dye, he had but Two Sons, 
which he lov'd Dearly, and were 
all the Hopes of his Family, they 
were found Parties in this Con - 
ſpiracy, deaf to any Groans that 
Nature might extort, Inexorable to 
the Prayers of the People who ſol- 
licited their Pardon, be executed 
them Firſt ſor the Welfare of the 
Country, and by their Puniſhment 
kept others to their Duty, who ü 
might have been Corrupted, if his 
own Children had been befriend- | 

ed with Impunity. 

But why ſhould we go ſo far 
for es of the Prevalence of 
the Love cf a Man's Country? 
Have we not Plenty of em in 
France? Which tho' they have 
not been ſo much 8 are 
not yet the leſs Admirable ; I own 
that I have ſo. much Fondneſs 
for the Nation where I was Born, 
that it gives me ſome Degree of 
- HOY 
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Melancholly to ſee that an Infinite 
Number of Heroick Actions done 
by our Countrymen, are as it were 
Buried in Forgetfulneſs, becauſe 
they were not Recorded in Works 
fit to. tranſmit em to Poſterity : 
Nothing ought in my Senſe more 
to Perſuade our Great Men to Pro- 
tet Learning, and to Honour it 
whilſt they live, than to engage 
thoſe who Purſue it, to Advance 
it to ſuch a Degree, as that they 
may Eternize the Virtues, and great 
Action of the Age they live in ; 
indeed, (to. We to what we 
ſaid before) if we are Diſcourſing 
of the Love of a Man's Country, 
every Body can Quote Greeks and 
Roman} who have been IIluſtrious 
upon that Account, but ſcarce any 
Body can find out thoſe in France, 
whom an equal Love ought to 
Immortalize, and yet we have a 
great” Number of em: Amongſt 
many Examples that I can Relate, 
there is one in my Mind, which 
cannot be eno' Commended ; after 
the Death of Charles the Fair, which 
M 2 * 
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happen'd in 1328, the Crown de- 
volv'd to Philip of Valois, who 
was the neareſt Akin to the Roy- 
al Male Line ; Edward the Third, 
King of England, claim'd the Suc- 
ceſſion, and pretended that his 
Right was Indiſputable; he was 
by his Mother Iſabel, the Grandſon of 
Philip the Fair; as he durſt not openly 
Attack the Salique Law, on which 
the French do ſo exceedingly doat, 
he maintain'd at Firſt, That that 
Law could not be app ply'd to him, 
that it was true that it did exclude. 
Women, becauſe it was the Intention 
of it, that Women ſhould not Com- 
mand Men, but he ſaid, that that 
could not Affect him who was the 
Mm next Heir Male, tho' deſcended of 
2 Woman, and that as it happend 
21.3 that he was the next Heir Male, 
the Kingdom could not be lawful- 
ly Conteſted againſt him: Philip 
of Valois, on the other Side aſſert- 
ed, that the Saligue Law by Inca- 
pacitating Women to Reign, did ne- 
ceſſarily Diſable alſo thoſe that 
ſprung from em, becauſe it is not 
Poſſible 
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Poſſible that the Right ro ſucceed 
can be tranſmitted by a Perſon 
who has it not, and alſo that 
lince the Foundation of the Mo» 
narchy, there never was an In- 
ſtance, that Males, let em deſcend 
| from Females in any Degree what- 
ſoever, were ever taken into the 
Succeflion ; then King Edward 
would try the Validity of the Sa- 
lique Law, and look'd upon it as 
Counterfeit ; the Quarrel grew 
High, and the States of the Realm 
Aſſembled, the Ambaſſadours of the 
King of England were heard, and 
3 nothing that could be ſaid 
to Juſtifie his Pretenſion, but in 
Spight of all their Quirks, the Sæ- 
ligue Law Prevail'd, and by the 
Unanimous Conſent of the Nation, 
the Right of Philip of Valois was 
Confirm'd ; King Edward who had 
Acquieſc'd, reviv 2 his Claim ſeve- 
ral Years after, and chooſing to 
ſupply chat by Force, which he 
could not have by Jaſtice z He 
enter d into Frauce with a Pow- 
er ful Army, he came before Calais, 
he, M 3 which 


* 
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which refus d to. Acknowledge him, 
and after a long Siege, he reducd 
the City to ſuch Diſtreſs, as to be 
ready to be ſtorm'd ; the Inhabi- 
tants deſir d to Capitulate, but he 
Refus d to hear em, except upon 
One Condition, and gave em but 
Three Hours to Reſolve upon it; 
the Condition was, that they ſhould 
Deliver to him Six of the Principal 
Burghers in their Shirts, with. Ropes 
about. their Necks, to be Hang d 
Immediately at the very Gates 
of the Place, he had Re- 
. ſolvd by this fi ingle Cruel Ex- 
ample to Intimidate all the other 
Towns, and believd that he might 
ule ſuch Rigour over his Enemies 
whom he treated as Rebellious 
Subjects: In ſuch a Terrible Ex- 
tremity, when they were in the 
utmoſt Deſpair, Six of the moſt 
Eminent Townſmen Declar'd to the 
People, that were got toge- 
ther, that they were ready to ſub- 
mit to the Impos d Terms of the 
Inexorable King Edward, that they 
Log themſelves too 1 5 
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be of the Number of thoſe that 
could Attone his Wrath, and that 
they ſhould dye with Satisfaction, 
ſince their Death would protect 
the Lives of their Fellow Citizens ; 
'twas to no Purpoſe, thar the Ad- 
miration of the People at ſo ſin- 
gular a Virtue, and the moving 
Affection of their Friends, oppos'd 
lo Generous a Reſolution, nothing 
could fhake em, their Noble Ear- 
neſtneſs muſt be yielded to, they 
were deliver d to the Conquerour 
in the Mortifying Dreſs he had 
Prefcrib'd ; he order'd that they 
ſhould be carry d to the Place of 
Execution, they went thither with 
as much Courage as thoſe who 
contend for Glory, but before that 
the Orders of King Edward could 
be obferv'd, the Queen his Lady 
was ſo dexterous by her Tears to 
make his Fury relent, and by her 
Reaſous told him that his Policy 
and Glory were engagd in it, 
which un d their Pardon. Theſe 
Men, ſo worthy of Immortality, 
well deſerve to Recorded, and 
"cM 4 Y mW 
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never to be blotted out of Re- 
mewbrance, they are called Exftace 
St. Peter, (who was the Firſt that 
offer d bimlelf ) John of Aire, James, 
and Peter Wiſant, the Names of the 
other Two have eſcap d the en 
of Hiſtorians. 
I have certainly gone too great 
a Relation, but it muſt be forgiven 
me, it has ever ſtruck me with ſo 
much Wonder, that I could not 
Deny my ſelf the Contentment to 
Deſcribe it; let us return to the 
Conſequences which ariſe from 
ſuch Great Examples; they de- 
monſtrate clearly, that in all Ages, 
amongſt the Famous People, either 
for Underſtanding or Virtue, the 
Love of one's Country was ever 
reckon'd Superiour to all other, we 
ſhould not, when ſo many Ages 
are run out, have Preſerv'd ſuch a 
Profound Veneration for theſe ex- 
traordinary Men, if it had not 
been as Jaſt, as Glorious, to P 
pone a Man's Family, his Friends, 
_ nay his Life it (elf, when the 
Welfare of his Country calls is 
| „ is 


of a Man's Country bas Se 
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Inis Aſſiſtance; notwithſtanding, it 
muſt be donſelsd, that if this Love 
i en Re- 
| liſh'd by all Ager, in all Nations, 
| yet all Men have not been Affected 
W with it; we have ſeen an Autient 
| Philoſopher Aﬀerting, that a Wiſe 
Man had no Country, and Boaſtin 
| that he was a Citizen of the World, 
| and at this Day there are ll 
| found too many, who are Dazled 
| by theſe Maxims, without obſerv- 
| ing, that inſtead of Refining Hu- 
| manity that Way, they Deftroy it ; 
if it were as caſte for a wiſe Man 
to be unconcern'd at all Things 
| which Neceſſity perpetually makes 
him feel, as 'tis, to ſuppoſe in his 
Diſcourſe, and in his Writings, 
that he has no Difficulties to ſtrug- 
gle with, then I would give my 
Voice that we could never cno* 
extol the Excellence of thoſe Pre- 
cepts, which draw us off from e- 
very Thing that is without us, to 
make us find every Satisfaction in 
our ſelves; but theſe Exalted No- 
tions are ſo much above our 
r Weakneſs, 
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Weakneſs, that there is no Body 

but will agree, if he ſpeaks Cor- 
dially, that they are of no Manner of 
Uſe. 

Man can neither Live alone, neg- 
lecting all beſides himſelf, nor Live 
with others in Society, without 
yielding to give every Thing to 
them, Which he claims to Receive 
from em; if thoſe Sages of the 

Firſt Sort, can, by bringing back 
the Golden Age, dwell in Caves, 
cloath Fs 5 with Leaves, or 
Skins of Beaſts, live on Acorns, 
and Wild Fruits, I conteſs that it 
would not be impoſſible to arrive 

at that Independency which they ſo 
much covet, and whereby they 
ſhould be beholding to Nobody, 
but I had rather Admire their 
Condition than enjoy it, I will 
reckon the utmoſt of their Pur- 
chaſe, and count all the Sweets 
and Conveniencies of Life which 
they loſe, and at laſt it will be 
found that they have but a Dear 
Bargain. It would be to no Pur- 


poſe to carry this Diſſertation any 
farther, 


Fang I do not Recommend my 
| Reflexions to Men who hve ſe- 
queſtred from Neighbours, and out 
of the Limits of icttied Common: 
wealths, I write for ſuch as live in 
Civil Society, and which enjoy 
all its Bleſlings, by Poſſeſſing 
their Eſtates in Peace, under the 
Protection of Laws, and Govern- 
ment; under the Shelter of their 
Innocence, they are ſecure againſt 
the Attempts and Inſults of wick- 
ed Men, they reap upon all Oc- 
caſions the Fruit of the Common 
| Induſtry of their Countrymen ; I 
| averr, that it can never be Al- 
low'd theſe Men ro Renounce 
their Country, to ſtile themſelves. 
Citizens of the World ; I do allo 
pretend to demonſtrate to 'em, that 
their own - Intereſt is at Stake 
therein, and that ſuch an Indiffe- 
rence for a Man's Country cannot 
be Approvd, When Men Firſt 
united to form Societies, they were 
x ware ſtruck with a Senſe, that 
they ſhould ſoon be Diſunited, if 
ehey did not pitch upon a Com- 
mon. 
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mon Object, chat ſhould pan as 
the Centre to which all their In- 
tentions ſhould tend; and they 
did not Combine together but by 
the Bands of Juſtice, Reaſon, and 
Good Humour, which no Body 


muſt break in upon, but on the 


Penalty of being cut off from the 
Society, or Diſgrac'd ; thence all 
the Love of our Country, our 
Laws, and generally all Duties 
fetch their Original. 

The Love of a Man's Country is 
the common Centre where all the 
Suhjects of the ſame State ought 
to meet, the Laws ſet out every 
Man's Employment, and Aſcertain 
to every Man the Poſſeſſion of his 
Rights, ordain what is Good, and 
Reward it, Prohibit all Evil, and 
Pariſh it, Duties engage Men to 
lend, and to. yield conſtantly all 
the Succours that their own Weak- 
neſs can ſpare: He that makes but 
One Excurſion from this Common 
Centre, overthrows the Foundation 
of Civil Society, diſturbs its Oeco- 


romy, and tears aſunder its Lige- 
5 menis, 
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ments, if you give over concern- 


% 


ing your ſelf for your Country, © 


vou will fall ſenſibly into the Ri- 
diculous Inconvenience of the In- 
genious Fable, which deſcribes to 
us the Falling-out of the Stomach 


with the reſt of the Parts of Hu- 


mane Body, a Diſſention equally 
fatal to the Members, and the Bo- 
dy; for, in ſhort, would you have 
others Reaſon otherwiſe than you 
do, or ſhall they have Privilege to 
Reaſon ſo 2 If you would force em 
to Reaſon otherwiſe, what Right 
have you to do it, and would 
you not be Unjuſt in fo doing? 
You muſt therefore permit 'em to 
Reaſon as you Reaſon, and at that 
Rate a Man's Country is univerſal- 
ly Abandond, each Man becomes 
his own proper Centre, and values 
nothing beſides, which has not a 
Tendency that Way. You may 
ask perhaps what it ſignifies to you? 
'Tis very eaſie to clear up that 
Point to you, each Man looks no 
farther than the ſaving of his own 


Eſtate, the Revenging of his Pri- 
vate 
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vate Quarrel, that Injuſtice, and 
Violence, which falls upon others, 
does not Affect us at all, we ought 
8 to have no Affair without a Sub- 
N ſerviency to the Publick Good, when 
5 the Public is torn. in pieces, then 
we may ſtand on our own Legs, 
as well as we can, the Authority 
of Laws falls to the ground, and 
no body troubles himſelf to ſupport 
it, ſo much the worſe for thoſe 
who are thrown down by its fall, 
the ſtrongeſt domineers over the 
weakeſt, a Mzsfortune to the oppreſ- 
ſed, the Widow, and the Orphan ate 
ſtript, this is only unhappy to them, 
my Neighbour is Aſſaſſunated , and 
Rob, Jar I am ſcotfree, People 
that look for better dwellings than 
they had, are come in Armd to my 
Country, they have already ſack d 
Many Cities, Maſſacred the greateſt 
part of the Inhabitants, drove the 
Reſt off their Lands, but they have 
not yet Attagud my Houſe, nor i 
nate my Eſtate, and I have no- 
thing to do with other folks, whac 


will come of all this? The Storm of 
f . R 
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were not able to defend themſelves, 
neither can ye ſtand without Auxi- 
liaries; you have forſaken them, 
and they will leave you in the Larch 


when it comes to their Turn, had 


you been united with an Intention 


that had faſten d you I»ſeparably to 


the Common Intereſt, you had ſav d 
your Life, your Quiet, and your 


Goods, but when you are disjoynt- 


ed by a Narrow Soul which ſhuts 


up each of you in the poor com- 
paſs of his Private Intereſt, you 


take the readieſt way to Ruin all. 
Therefore the common Reaſon- 


ing of thoſe Philoſophers has but 


a ſlender bottom, who believe that 


they are only born for themſelves, 
why, ſay they, ſhould we be fo 
' Paſſzonately fond of our Country ? 


Mill that be always the place where 


I ſhall live beſt? It will coſt me 


nothing to change my Climate, 


and my Country, thoſe who argue 


at this Rate, do not obſerve that 
if all Men thought as they do, 


they 
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the end will reach, and fall upon 
vou, without your Aſſiſtance others 
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4b they would find the Love of Pub- 
lick Good Baniſhed out of all 
Countries in the World, as well 
as their own, they would ſee Pri- 
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vate Intereſt have an niverſal 


Sway, and Jxjuſtice, and Violence 


would every where enlarge their 
Empire, ſo that they cannot pro- 
miſe themſelves to have a peacea- 
ble Enjoyment of what they have 
in their own Country, nor to have 
a Freedom of tranſporting it into 
Foreign Parts, nor befides, to meet 
with Repoſe and Security, ſo that 


the more they change their Coun- 


try, the more they will find how 
juſt and neceſſary it is to love 


their own, and ſtick to it in the 


Order of Nature. Max does not 
Love in Proportion to the Intereit, 


that he finds in.it, his Advantage 
is the Ground that fixeth him, now 


amidſt all the Engagements that may 


hold him, the Love of his County 


is doubtleſs moſt Profirable, aud Ne- 
ceſſary for him, tis that which ſe- 


Comforts, tis then Neiural that 


this 
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this Love, without which we cannot. 1 
calmly enjoy that of any other kind, 
ſhould keep em all under a Depen- 
dance on it, and that they ſhould al __ 
ways be ready to be ſacrific'd for its 
ſake, if it does happen ſometimes 
otherwiſe, and that we have ſeen 
People renounce their Country, and a 
bring Fire and Sword into it, tis a 1 
Diſorder ſo far from being to be Imi- 2 
tated, that it can only raiſe a Horrour 
in the Conſiderer on it, ſuch unworthy 
Men have been look d on as Monſters, 
that have (mother'd all the Sentiments 

of Virtue, and we write only upon 7 
their Account who will be bound b 
the Laws of Friendſhip, and whoſe „ 
Laws Indiſpenſably engage to be vir- 4 
FHOMS. 4 

Theſe very Perſons ought to con- 

cur with me, that the Love of our 

| Country „is a Sentiment engraven 

in our Soul, for our ow# proper Inte- 

reſt, Conntenanc'd by Reaſon, and 

Confirm d by Honour, hence it is, that 
Nations the beſt Govern d, bave ever 

look d on that Condemnation as the 

moſt ſhameful, which declares Man 

| N 7 oo 
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an Enemy to his Country, tis upon 
that N that Rewards are As- 
ſign d to ſuch as kill Men of ſuch II 
Principles, hence comes that ſecret 
Joy which Honeſt Men feel at the 
leaſt Advartages which * hes to a 
Country, which they have no great 
reaſon to Commend, that Diſcontent 
when it is in Diſerace, that piercing 
Grief to be at a long diftance from 
it, that Defire to come back to it, 
which by their Confeſſion .torments 
thoſe who are Exiles from it, for ſtill 
the dwelling ſo far from it is look d 
on as a ſort of Baniſbment, therefore 
tis not permitted to 2 virtuous Man, 
to have no Country, he who can diſ- 
pence with himſelf from ſhewing that 
Love which he owes it, may as well 
diſpence with all his other Obligations, 
as he will acknowledge no Country, 
ſo neither will he acknowledge à Fa- 
ther 54 Citizen of the World ſeems 
to me to reſemble much a Friend. of 
Mankind, if whereſoever he finds 
Men, he ſhall find Fellow Citizens, 
by. the ſame Rule, whereſoever he 
finds Men, he muſt find Relations, 
and 
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and conſequently Friends, he who 9 
thus weans himſelf from all the World, . = 
deſerves that all the World ſhould | 
withdraw themſelves from him. 
Friendſhip challengeth Souls that 
are more Sociable, and more Loving, 
theſe ſenſible Souls will Regard their 
Country, their Relations, Ind their 
Friends, they will 19 the Rank — 
of every one, and by the Proportion 1 
of the Ardour that they ſhew to each 4 
g of em, they will complete a ſuitable 
Duty to em all, from thence we ſhall 
= eaſily Conclude, that if the Love of 
our Country ought to have the Pre- 
ference above Friendſhip, a Friend 
who forms Deſigus againſt his Coun- 
try, inſtead of being capable to re- 
quire that his Friend ſhould ſecond, 
and ſerve him, he has all the Rea- 
ſon to expect to be treated as an 
Enemy by him, from that Moment 
- all the Tyes of Amity are difſſolu'd , 
we for get all that we did owe to ſuch 
a Friend, that we may the better 
Recolle® what we do owe to our 
Country, as ſoon as he is wanting in "I 
his Duty to his Country, he not only 
gs N 2 gives 


1 us 2 Diſcowſe of Friendfop. - 
_ == gives us a Right, but obligeth us to 
= deſert bimſelf, no Faith given, nor 
_- =—_ Secret depoſited ought then to ſtop 
us, we have Amntecedent Engagements 
with our Country, which will not 
Wo, that any Engagement taken 
inſt that, can ſtand good, and 
ts in it ſelf a Guilt, but to Conceal 
ſuch a Crime. 
This Conſequence flows ſo natural- 
ly from the Principles I have laid 
down, that I might well think it un- 
neceſſary to juſtifie it by Example, 
old Hiſtories are full of em, the Se- 
verity of Brutus againſt his own Chil- 
dren has been Imitated; when Cata- 
line had form'd that frightful Conſpi- 
racy, which aimed at nothing leſs 
IF than to Burn, and Sack Rome, to cut 
i. the Throats of the Principal Semators, 
$i and to overturn the whole Common- 
wealth, there was a Father who ha- 
ving diſcover'd that bis Som was one 
of the Conſpiratore, to revenge the 
Wrong that his Country might have 
ſuſtain d, he Reviv d that Power which 
the Ancient Roman Laws gave to Pa- 
rents over their Children ; he Navy d 
him 
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him in the Breaſt with a Dagger, and 
by fo Generotis an Action let the reſt 
of the' Complices underſtand, that 
they mig be ſo far from expecting 
to find any Ahlum, or Safety in Rome, 
that they ought to reckon they ſhould 
meet there as many Enemies, as Ro- 
mans, this is the Temper that every 
Honeſt Man ought to be of, in Re- 
lation to his Se I never ſhall 
look upon thoſe but as Proffi wo 
Perſons, who in ſuch diſmal 
gencies Keep Fidelity with their 
Friends, and thoſe, as e (to 
ſay no worſe) who either on the 
Stage, or in Books, Recommend to us 
Examples of this ſort of Fidelity, as 
Models of perfect Friendſhip, ſo far 
is it from being dangerous to let 
Men know, that there may ſuch Ca- 
ſes fall out, where a Man's Fidelity 
may be diſpens 'd with, that they can 
never be told of it too much, nor it 
can never be repeated to em too of- 
ten, that if they ſhonld ever happen 
to Conſpire againſt their Country, 
there are no Relations, or Friends, 
in en they can Confide ; becauſe 
N 3 there 
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there is no Body, who, inſtead 'of 
adhering to his engag'd Faith, is not 
bound to break it, and that the molt 
Intimate. Confident of their Secret, is 
the moſt oblig'd, and the moſt Inte- 
reſted to Reveal it, what can come 
of this Diſtruſt? An Impoſſibility to 
Communicate his Deſigns, becauſe a 
Man will be afraid to be betray'd, 
and undone; and from that time 
that ſuch Communications ſhall be- 
come Impoſſible, theſe Tragical Eu- 
 Ferprizes will become fo 415 a Man 
may ſometimes have a Soul Perfidi- 
ous eno to Contrive alone ſuch a 
deteſtable Deſign againſt his Country, 
but he will very rarely get Confidents 
to Concert the Execution, and Confe- 
derates to Conſummate it; ſo, when 
the Miſerable Creature that could en- 
- tertain ſuch Thoughts in his Head, 
ſhall be fully perſwaded that he can- 
not with Impunity diſcloſe his Treaſon 
to any body, he will þ neceſſitated 
to ſtifle, and forget em. 
I foreſee, that it will be objected 
to me, that if it is lawful 2 
to 856 — to make a Breach of 
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Faith to our Friend on the Score of 
our Country, a Man may alſo by a 
neceſſary Conſequence be allow'd to 
fallifie with an Indifferent Man, for 
the fake of our Friend, in the firſt 
= Caſe we give Preference to our Coun- 
| try, before our Friend, in the next, 
we give Preference to our Friend, 
before an Ordinary Man, the Diſtin- 
ction betwixt the Two Caſes is not- 
withſtanding eaſie to make, and ve- 
ry plain, when we give a Precedence 
to our Country above our Friend, we 
fulfil an Obligation that is Corval 
with us, and from which by any 
ſubſequent Engagement we cannot 
depart, in the Precedence which we 
ſhould yield to the Engagements 
which-we have with a Friend, above = 
thoſe which we have taken win = 
Common Man, we ſhould do quite 3 
the Contrary, we ſhould ſacrifice a 
Publick Right, to a Private one, Pub- | 
tick Right means, that Truſt ſhould = 
be eſtabliſh'd amongſt Men, that they " ll 
ſhould keep their Faith given, thalt 
they ſhould faithfully perform their 
| DELETING when they have nothing 
| N4 C. 
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Criminal in em, theſe are the firſt 
Foundations of Juſtice, theſe cannot 
be ſhaken, without overthrowing 
that. The Private Right of Friendſhip 
demands, that you procure the Wel- 
fare of your Friend by all Innocent 
Methods, that you can think of; if 
therefore you ſhould go that way. to 
work, as to ſacrifice a Depoſitum, Or a 
Secret to your Friend, you would 
viſibly ſacrifice a Publich Right which 
enjoyns you to keep Faith, 0 a right, 
or rather to a particular Intereſt of 
Friendſhip, which ſeems to adviſe 
you to violate your Promiſe, that is 
a thing which Friends can never 
countenance, becauſe Innocence muſt 
be a neceſſary Ingredient in all the 
Services that are done, after having 
Jaid down theſe Principles, it will not 
be difficult ro ſhew, that the Duties 
of Amity are equally ſubordinate to 
the Duties which a Family requires, 
I am very jealous that this Propoſition 
at the firſt Ouſet will make many 
Minds fly off from it, there are but 
too many People, who think they 
make themſelves very eſtimable 
Friends, 
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Friends , when they advance the | E as 
Rights of Friendſhip beyond all other 1 
Rights, one believes that he is the = 
better Friend, in Proportion as he 
boaſts, that he is ready to offer up WE 
to Friend(bi the deareſt ViFims. I 
| But thoſe who reaſon ſo, don't _ 
reflect, that Friendſhip is pure, and - = 
that conſequently it cannot 
with every thing that diſcovers T 
ble, and Diſorder, tis not an Emotion 
of Paſſion which ſubdues Reaſon, 
and which Irreſiſtibly draws it to- 
wards what appears Agreeable, of 
Wo Profitable, tis a Pleaſing Sentiment | 5 
which accompanies, and ſteers Rea- 
ſon towards what is agreeable, and 
honourable at the fame time, 'tis not 
at all ſurprizing that Paſſions which 
are blind, iunpetuous, and unjuſt, ſhould 
run with Rapidity after that which 
gratifies em, without any Poſſibility 
of checking em by what is Conveni- 
ent, but it would be much more ſo, 
that Friendſhip Which is always Per- 
Jpicacious, Reaſonable, and Wiſe, ſnould 
contemn Duty when tis in view, to 
go where Pleaſure does invite, 10 
| tho 
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tho a Man has often a better Reliſh 
to ſerve, and oblige his Friends, than 
to do Good to his Kindred, and to 
make Provifion for them, true Friend- 
ſhip will conceal that Satisfaction of 
his, only to liſten to the Suggeſtions 
of Virtue, and when Virtue ſhall 
have let Friendſhip underſtand, that 
Relations onght to be confider'd be- 
fore Friends, Friendſhip may fetch a 
Sigh, but 'yet will obey Virtue. 
When I ſpeak of Relations, I would 
not be thought to comprehend un- 
der that Expreſſion all thoſe that 
the Common Signification of = I 
Word takes in, I underſtand by it 
only Relations in à direct Line, pM 
I reſtrain thoſe which are but in a 
Collateral, to Brothers, and Nephews, 
becauſe amongſt Brethren, the Eldeſt 
- ought to (ſtand inſtead of a Father to 
the reſt, and the Uncle to his Ne- 
phews , 1 do not pretend to ſay by 
thus diſtinguiſhing of 'em, that we 
owe nothing to thoſe which are in 
the other Degrees, I would only pre- 
ſerve betwixt them, and others, the 
ſame Difference that Nature, and Lam, 
have 
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it does not ſeem that ſhe extends her 


ba beyond Children, with a De- 
ag to perpetuate her ſelf, ſhe tyes 

athers, to 22 by a r of 
Love, and Children, to Fathers, by a 
Sentiment of Need; but there it ſtops 
Law on the other fide, which does 
not Intereſt it ſelf leſs in the preſerv- 


in of Families, than Nature does in 
the propagating of Mankind, has 


carried its Foreſight much farther, 
that deſgus that the Memory of Pa- 
rentage ſnould be kept up to a certain 
Nasser of Generations, and it has 


conſtituted, that ſuch as fetch their 


Original from the ſame Man ſhould 
be ty d by common Bands to a certain 
Time, this gave the Riſe to Liner, 
and De grees, but in the ſettling of 
this Order it has put great Diſtincti- 
ons betwixt theſe different Degrees, 

and the Effects which they are to 
produce, it would be too Forreigu to 
my subject to relate em all here, it's 
eno' to obſerve, that it has conſider d 
theſe Families in Two different man- 


ners, either as to Succeſſions, or in 
| ref} 5 
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reſpect of Marriages, tis in the Right 
of Smcceſſron, that it has included ll 
the Effect of the Parentage in the Col · 


Lateral Line, it only excepts Brothers, 
and Nephews, out of it, which it takes 
notice of in the Regulations which 
it makes of Marriages, in thoſe its 


Application is more Moral, it does 
not only regard the Intereſt of the 


5 but moreover what corre- 
ns with publick Decency. 

Paris for this Reaſon that it forbids 
Marriage betwixt - Relations in a di- 
rect Line, let it be in what Degree it 
will, and it reſtrains this Probibition 
in the Collateral Line, to Brethren, and 
Sifters, to Uncles, and Nieces, this 
Public Decency conſiſts in that, that 
Perſons are united much nearer, and 
are more immediately ſubordinate in 
the Right Line than in the Collateral, 
from this Subordination, there ariſeth 
a Reſpec which ought to be Inviola- 
ble, and which very little ſuits with 


| that ſort of E uality, and Familiarity 


which is Introduc d by Marriage; for 


the ſame Reaſon, the Law having 


00 d upon the Eldeſt Brother, as the - 
' ſecond 


i: | ſecond Father of the 1 and . 
II 
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Uncles, as ſecond Fathers of their 
Nieces, it was juſt that it ſhould put 
them under the ſame Rules of De- 
cency, and let the fame Prohibiti- 
on of Marriage reach them alſo; 
if it be therefore true that we adhere 
to ſome Relations more for the Eſtate 
of the Family, and for the Order of 
| Succeſſion, than for any thing elſe, and 
that on the contrarywe ſtick to others, 

| yet more out of Duty, and Publicł 
= Decency, than from other Tyes, it 
' f | muſt neceffarily be agreed, that my 
bDiſtinction betwixt theſe Two Ranks 
of Relations is well grounded. We 
will do nothing which doth Prejudice 
the Right, which ſome may ts one 
Day to our Eftate, but we will pay 
exactly to others, all the Duties which 
Publick Guility can claim for them. 
Amongſt theſe Duties, I ſhall not de- 
cline inſerting the Preference which 
is due to them, before our Friends, I q 
do not ſay a Preference of AMfeckion, * 
for Aﬀe@ion does not interpoſe in 5 
the Caſe, tis a Sentiment which we 

cannot be diveſted of, which neither 

183 waits 


Th $ = - was for our Will, nor that of any 
_— other Body, we neither love when 


S$ = 1 we will, nor whom we will, ſo Pub- 
: lick. vil cannot tye us down to 
_ Sentiments which neither depend up- 
bonus, nor it (elf, and which ought 


— to be inſpir'd into us by others, if 
* they would that we ſhould have 
=» them at all; but that has a Privilege 
_—— to exerciſe its Empire rigorouſly over; 
* our AFions, We can Love our Friend 

more than all our Relations together, 


Wn. if they do not make upon our Heart 

_ that ſoft Impreſſion, which he has 

ow Skill to do, but when we come to | 
- | Action, this Sentiment will not deter- 
vj mine our Conduct, that muſt be left 


1 to be regulated by Duty: So when 
1 there happens to be a Competition be- 
= twixt a Friend and a Relation of that 
=  Demomination before mentioned, if 
| the Offices and Succours which they 
demand of us cannot be given but to 
- one of em, we ſhall ſatisfie the En- 
gagements of Nature and Pablick G- 
vility preferably to the Obligations of 
Friendſhip, and the Inclination of 


"= our oven Soul. 
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I cannot Read without Adamiration, 
' mix'd with exceeding Pleaſure, the 
Will of that Autient, who having no = 
Eſtate, and leaving his Mother, and ; 4 
| his Daughter, without having any _—. 
Hopes * Reef, bequeathed his Mo- 1 
ther, to his Friend to cheriſh. her, and - 2. 
his Daughter to Marry her, tis not Wn 
ee to decide which ee greater 5 
Commendations, either the Teſta tour, 
who had ſuch Ideas of Friendſbip, as 8 
furniſh'd him with Neceſſary Confidence 
to make ſuch a Vi, or the Legatee, 
| who thought Himſelf ſo boun 
the Legacy, that he fetch'd the Mother "Y 
| Home, and took Care of her till her 2-Y 
Death, and the ſame Day that he 9 
gave his own Daughter in Marriage 
he Married his Friend s, and gave 
her an equal Fortune, but I ſhould 
not Heſitate to Condemn the Legatee, 
if to be more capable to receive his 
Friend's Mother, he had driven away 
2 forſaken his own, or if by Marry 
ng the Teftatour's Dang hter 1 had left 
ws owrf without a Portion Friendſhip 
is not introduc'd to diſpence with Men 
in Duties, which Nature, and Honour 
enjoyne 
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; enjoyn em; much leſs to diſpence | 
with em in favour of ſuch Duties as 
they have brought into Vogue them- 
ſelves; for if it were applied to ſuch 
Uſes it would be an Inſtrument to 
depreciate. and deſtroy Virtue, whereas 
its firſt Drift and principal Employ- 
ment is to maintain and fortife it. 
Let not Men be perſuaded then Val 
they raiſe a conſiderable Objection 
againſt theſe Principles when they | 
ask, What is to be expected from 
ſach Friends, who conceive they are 
fo much indebted to God, to their 
Country, and their Family, and what 
l will there be for Friends, 
when, all theſe different Obligations 
ſhall be diſcharg'd? I enquire with 
much more Reaſon what Security 
can be found in thoſe Friends, who 
arg capable of poſtponing God, their i 
Country, and their Family, for the 
fake of Friendſhip * What Principle 
will ſo monſtrous a Be go upon? Cer- 
tainly they will not put it upon Vir. 
tue, for that is ſo far from vonching 
ſor ſuch a Cor founding of all Duties, 
that it conſiſts in the exact Obſerva- 
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tion of em, ſuch a Band as would 
unite Men only to be diſorderly and 
criminal, can never make Pretenflons 
to the fire Name of Friendſhip, belides 
| the Occaſions, where our Engagements 
= of Friendſhip might Izterfere with 
{ our other Duties, are ſo Rare, that 

it will ſeldom fall out that Friends 
will ſuffer by that juſt Preference 
which thoſe Duties call for, but if 
by an extraordinary Hit ſuch a thing 
ſhould happen, ſuch Friends, who 
when they contracted their Friend- 
ſhip took this Principle along with 
'em as a Rule in their Engagement, 
will have no Reaſon to complain, 

| and will not be deceiv'd; they will 
= ſay that in Love Fancy gives Judg- 
ment without conſulting Reaſon, but 
in Friendſhip we do not ſubſcribe to 
chat, any farther than Reaſon will 
give Leave, 'tis by carefully taking 
Advice with that, that People will 
WE learn what ought to be allow'd to 
Friendſbip, and what refus d, tis not 

= poſlible to foreſee all the Cireum- 

= ſtances which ought” to. clear the 
Point; nor to deſcend to all the par- 
4 O ticular 
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ticular Inſtances that may occur, one 
ought to be contented to preſcribe 

fome General Rules, which may be 
applied upon occaſion, one of the 

chief is, never to forget that a Man 
ought to gratifie his Friend, but not 

his Paſſions. 

So at all times when our Friend's 
Intereſt ſummons us, we ought not 
only to run, but fiy, but if we make 
it out that he puts us upon things 
which neither Honour, nor Probity, 
will ſuffer us to do for our ſelves, 
we then may well have the Courage 
to withdraw, tis very ſufficient if a 
Man loves his Friends as himſelf, for 
they muſt needs diſtruſt us, tho we 
ſhould Swear that we love em more, 
ſuch a Thought is a Re in Nature, 
and Prudence will not give way that 
we ſhould count upon a Diſorder. Our 
Friend has commenc'd a Suit at Law, 
tis not our Province to give Judg- 
ment in it; when he firſt ſets out we 
ought to preſume that he goes upon 
good Grounds, and from that Mo- 
ment we are oblig'd to lay out freely 

our Money, our Counſel, our Tm 
. an 


and our Credit, to ſupport him; but 
if afterwards we find that tis a vexe- 
W tow Proſecution, and we are Indubi- 
| tably convinc'd that it is ſo, we ought | 
to advertize him of it ſmoothly, and 
put a ſtop to it if poſſible with a high 
Huge to ſpare nothing to put him 
into the Track of Juſtice, but if all 
our Eforts that way will do no good, 

Lal that we have to do is to Lament 
Ju, we are not able to do him any 
farther Service, without making our 
ſelves Parties in an Action which we 
5 Wcondemn, but if in ſuch harſh Jun- 
Aires Virtue forbids us to back our 
Friend, Friendſhip will never Licence 
Jus to declaine againſt his Conduct, we 
a blame him when we are in pri- 
vate, but excuſe him when we ſpeak 
04 2 others, and acquit him in our own, 
: rea. to go on in a wrong Caſe, 
1 ot to be mov d by Arguments which 
evince the Injuſtice of it, and not to 
A Jet it fall, after we have once ſet it | 
Won foot, can be only the Product of 
A Humour, or Paſſion, one is a Weak- 
1 eſs, the other a Diſeaſe of the Soul, 
9 Iris a falſe Step tis true, but ſuch an 
an QT one 
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one as we ought rather to charge it 
upon Human Nature than upon our 

He is feeble, or diſeas'd, to Day, 
we ſhall be ſo to Morrow, we do not 
ee as he does, for his Sight is con- 
us' d, let us take eſpecial care not to 
conform our Wills to his, for he has 
loſt his free W ill, but let us treat him 
tenderly, and expect that Time, or 
Reaſon may cure him, if we put not 


a Sword into the Hands of a Mad 


Man, though he ſolicits it with the 
greateſt Ianportunities, at leaſt let us 
not deny him Nouriſpment, and ne- 
ceſſary Remedies to diſſipate that black 
Vapour which torments him, the Jeſs 


Complaiſance which we have for him, 
the more Compaſſion we ſhall have 


on him with his Fzts, let our Cares 
be redoubled, and the more extrava- 
gant he ſeems, let us Abandon him 
the Jeſs; this 15 what ſhould be the 
Rule of our Demeanour to a Friend, 
whom either Paſſion Blinds, or leads 
Aſtray. I cannot Approve of thoſe 
Men, who confound the Paſſion with 
the Perſon, and who ſhew no more 
9 ; Favour 


1 
5 A. 
„ r 
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Favour to one than to the other, give 
the Paſſions no Quarter, they are your 
Aangerous Enemies, you cannot pur- 
ſue em with too much Heat, but 
Jpare the Perſons whom theſe Paſſims 
carry down Stream, and think that 
every Day you are threatned with 
the like Mzsfortune, he that would 
have Friends without Paſſions, would 
have Friends who are not Mex, they 
are too much twiſted with Humanity 
to be unravell'd from it, the wiſeſt 
Min is not he who has none, but he 
who bas the leaſt of em; tis an ad- 

mirable Maxim, that Friendſhip ſnould 
ſerve as a Companion to Virtue, and 
not as a Prop to Vice, but we "muſt 
not conclude from thence, that we 
muſt renounce our Friend as ſoon as 
he falls into any Libertiniſum. Let us 
diſtinguiſh bet wixt a Paſſion, an In- 
firmity, a curſory Fault, and a black 
AFton, and a Corruption of the Heart, 
let us not be virtuous, beyond what 

Virtue challengeth at our Hands, let 
us not take off Friendſhip from its Ser- 
vice, to liſt it on the ſide of Paſſion, 
our Duty has a fix d Boundary, and 
O 3 it 
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_ itt may ſtop there without Scruple, if 
it goes farther, if it attempts to pluck 

us from our Friend, it goes aſtray, 

and bewilders it ſelf in IAuſion, and 

a falſe Niceneſs; one may eaſily ap- 
prehend by this Example, how far 
Friendſhip may go in other Caſes, 

yet I cannot forbear to examine one 

of em, which I have heard propos d 

more than once, the Examination of 

which may be Beneficial, becauſe 

they bring it into Play often; a Ma- 
giſtrate finds himſelf Judge of his 
Friend, can he be his Judge in ſpight 

of an Intreaty that is made him to 
deſiſt? Can he after he has heard one 

part of the Buſineſs ſuſpend Judg- 

ment, for fear of hurting his Friend 

by giving his Vote againſt him? In 

ſhort, if the Queſtiom be diſputable, 

Þ can he take againſt his Opinion that 
: ſide which he finds moſt favourable 
to his Friend? *Tis not eaſie to lay 

down a certain Principle for the De- 
ciſion of the firſt of theſe Queſtions, 

that which may be ſaid in general is, 

that Friendſbip is not in it (elf a Sub- 

ject which can oblige an Honeſt Man 


to 


to refuſe it, as it had not its begin- 
ning in Trouble, that it is quick- 
ſighted, and does not go but as it is 
ſupported by Virtue, there is no room 
to fear that it will taint the Affecti- 
ons, or ſeduce the Mind; a true 
| Man of Honour ought not to refuſe 
to be Judge in his own Caſe, if he is 
deſir d N. ſo, he is not worthy of 
that outward Teſtimony. of Eſteem 
| which is given him, if he durſt not 
firſt give it to himſelf in private, and 
if he does not find himſelf in a Con- 
dition to hold it vp in publick, why 
then ſhould he ſhift off being Judge 
in bis Friend's Caſe, when he finds 
| himſelf call'd to do it by the Duty of 
bis Employment? If the Magiſtrate 
& owes every thing to Juſtice, he owes 
nothing to the Whimſies and Diſtur- 
bances of Pleaders, and what would 
become of a Man if he were obliged 
to calm all their Fears, and to ſcatter 
all their Suſpicions? So he will do 
his Duty, when without any Reſpect 
| had to theſe groundleſs Jealouſies, he 
call keep his Place, and execute the 
| Miniſtry that he is entruſted: with; 
O 4 yet 
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yet there are Perſons of a Character 
ſo ſenſible, and ſo ſubject to Prepoſſeſ- 
ons in favour of their Friends, that 
it is ſcarce poſſible for them to do em 
Wrong, tis for them that find them- 
ſelves liable to be ſway'd by ſucii Im- 
preſſions, and which they have given 
Proof of, to judge themſelves ; a 
Man is no more fit to be a Judge, un- 
leſs he can be fully convinc'd that he 
is able to remain in an exact Neutra- 
lity, this Equality of Mind is the only 
Condition ſuitable to a Judge; and 
he ought to act as much in favour of 
his Friends, as againſt em; perhaps 
there is not a more dangerous Snare 
to ſcrupnlows Friends, than when out 
of fear that they ſhould be too much 
byaſs'd by the Inclination which they 
have for their Friend, they precipi- 
tate themſelves wholly on the other 
ſide ; ſuch Friends are more dreadful 
than declar'd Enemies; tis in a per- 
fect Indifference that Equity conſiſts, 
tis not eaſie I confeſs to find that 
Temper, but he who does not hold 
” Scales even can never be equita- 
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As ſoon as a Man is doubtful, and 
5 he is afraid he ſhall either rely 
too much on Friendſbip, or diſtruſt it 
too much, the ſureſt way is to deſiſt, 
this way of Proceeding coſts Homeft 
Men but little, when, after having 


examin'd chemlelves they think there 


is a Neceſſity upon 'em to eſpouſe it, 
but I ſee at the ſame time that they 
take it, moſt Judges become Advo- 
cates for their Friend. Do they do 
well? The Laws forbid it, but Cu- 
ſtom warrants it, the Law which ever 
takes Precamion againſt the moſt di- 
| Fant Evils as ſoon as they are poſſzble 
to be met with, has been of Opini- 
on, that there was Ground to fear, 
that the Weight of ſuch a Solicitati- 
on might make the Balance to fink; 

but becauſe tis preſum'd that Fuds es 
were not Common Men, Cuſtom, whoſe 
Empire is above Law, has given 'em 
a Diſpenſation from that, leſt by do- 
ing too much Juſtice to others, "Kew 


- ſhould not do eno to themen 


As this Matter depends more upon 
Civil Law, than Philoſophy, I do not 
pretend here & to examine it throughly, 
| I 
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will only (ay, to keep within the 
Compaſs of my Subject, that Amity 
never enforceth any Obligation to 
violate the Laws, if your Friend's 
Suit appears juſt, remain in your 
place, be his Judge, nothing ſtands 
in your way, if it appears to you 
unjuſt, or ſuſpicious, with what 
Right dare you ask of others their 
Vote, for a Caſe, to which you durſt 
not your ſelf give Conſent? . We 
know what in ſuch a Caſe a wiſe Man 
of Greece did, he ſate Judge with 
others in a Capital Matter upon one 
of his beſt Friends, after a ſerious 
Examination, he was convinc'd, that 
he could not acquit him, without 
betraying his Conſcience, the Bent 
of Friendſhip drew him on one fide, 
love of Duty kept him on the other, 
which way muſt he incline, when he 
was brought to ſuch a Strait? At that 
Nick of Time when he was Judge, he 
could not avoid the Exerciſe of his 
Miniſtry, this was the Steerage he - 
purſu'd, then the Uſage was to give 
their Opinions by Scrutiny 3 he was 
ſo ſucceſsful in his Eloquence, and 
applied 


applied his Authority to ſo good 
purpoſe with the other two Judges, 
that he engag'd them to put into the 
Collection of Votes their White! Ball, 


which denoted an Acquittal, at the 


ſame time he put in a Black One, 


| which teſtified his Condemnation, ſo, 


two. Votes being ſuperior to one, an 
Abſolution was pronounc'd, and he 
pretended to have happily ſatisſied 
Friendſhip, and Juſtice at one time; 
but that which he look'd on as an 


ingenious Subtilty, was indeed but a 


groſs Errour, | 


If he had weighed Things more 
juſtly, he had apprehended clearly, 
that he impos'd on the other Two on. 
the Bench, and he had reaſon'd thus 
| to convince himſelf that he had fo: 

done, either tis lawtul to ſacrifice 


Juſtice to Friendſhip, and if fo, I ought 


not only to engage my Colleagues to 
give their frage to my Friend, but 


L ought allo to caſt in my own, and 


I am falſe to Friendſhip, if I refaſe 
it him, or, it is prohibited to ſacri- 


fice Fuſtice, to Friendſbip, and then 1 
can neither corrupt or :#zfiead my 
ale gfT | Partners 
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Partners in the Commiſſion, without 
making a Failure in Juſtice, every 
one will make of this Story ſuch an 
Application as beſt ſuits him, I go on 
to the ſecond Queſtion, where It 
ſeems naturally to carry me, and I 
quæry, if a Judge, when he has be- 
gun to take Cognizance of a Matter, 
can, when he perceives that he ſhall 
be oblig d to be of an Opinion, that 
is mind his Friend, retire, to ſpare 
himſelf. the Vexation to condemn 
him; I do not put the Caſe fo, that 
if he withdraws himſelf, there re- 
mains not a Number of Judges neceſ- 
ſary to give Judgment, tor no Body 
doubts when tis ſo ſtated, he is not 
at Liberty to diſpence with the doing 
of his Office, unleſs when he goes 
off, he leaves ſtill more judges than 
are needſul to paſs Sentence; the 
Deciſion of this Queſtion does not 
appear to me knotty, I am perſwa- 
ded, that Friendſhip does not exact 
of a Judge i in that Caſe that he ſhould 
Retire. Many People may well look 
on my Opinion as a Paradox, but I 
2 them to obſerve well the 
Reaſons 
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Reaſons that determine me on that 
. fide; I have often ſeen Perſons of as 
good Underſtanding, as of an un- 
corrupt Life, maintain, that the Mi- 


niſtry of Judges is not voluntary. 
They pretend, that in accepting of 
the Magiſtracy, they make a Contract 


with the Law, they make themſelves 


its Interpreters, and engage that they 


will give their Voice on its fide when- 
ſo2ver it is demanded, and that it 
ſhall be obliged to ſpeak out, they 
bave devoted themſelves to the Law, 
and are no more their own Men, in 
| all theſe Caſes, where the Law does 

not reject their Service, they owe it 
to the Law, hence it came to paſs 
amongſt the Romans, that the Pretor 


= compell'd the Arbitratours, who had 
| accepted that Office, to give their 


| Judgment, theſe Perſons are perhaps 
| 2 little too ſevere, the Law is Wiſe, 
but not Barbaros, when it wants 


Miniſterial Officers by unforeſeen Acci- 


dents, any of thoſe who have Ability 
to ſerve, cannot give themſelves a 

| Diſpenſation to lye ſtill, they ought 
to have no more Reſpe of Perſons, 
| when 
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when neceſſary Duty calls for their 
But let them forbear going up to 

the Bench, when there is nothing to 

do there but to pronounce the Con- 
demuation Of their Friend, and when 
befides, there are other Judges eno 
to do the Drudgery, it would be an 
Inhumanity to force m to be there, 
I confeſs therefore, I cannot come 
up to that Reſolution to blame a 
Judge who in theſe Circumſtances 
ſhould refuſe ſuch a Melancholy Task; 

but with Faſtice T muſt be far from 
having the ſame Indulgence for thoſe, 
who after they have voluntarily 
made themſelves Judges of a Caſe, 
would Recede, when by a thorough 
Infight into it, they ſee that they muſt 
indiſpenſably condemn their Friend; 
I aver that the Adminiftration of 
theſe there 1s not left to their Liber- 
ty, for by fitting among the Judges, 

they have publickly engag'd them- 
felves to give their Voice on one ſide, 
or the other, this Vote ſo engag d is 
a Right acquir'd to one of the two, 
and tis a manifeſt Injuſtice to him 
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from whom it is taken, here you are 
ſhut out from ſaying, there are eno 
Judges left to condemn my Friend. 
How do you know but your Example, 
your Underflanding, and your Vote 
may not be neceſſary in a good Caſe, 

and with what Right then can you 
| deny all theſe to him, after having 
| promiſed em to him ſo ſolemnly ? 
You ought never to go on afudgment- 
| Seat, but with a Mind entirely ſtript of 
all Partiality, as ready to condemn, as 
to abſolve. If you go off the Bench, 
you openly confeſs that you did not 
come on it with pure Intentions, and 
you give Umbrage to imagine, that 
you would only judge in your 
| Friend's Favour, without being de- 
termin'd by Juſtice, and indeed what 
other Deſign could you have, ſince 
vou decline being preſent to give 
Judgment? Tis a Reproach which 
lan Honeſt Man ought never to draw 
on himielf, or deſerve. | | 
The laſt Queſtion ſeems to me leſs 
difficult to reſolve, I never but look'd 
on it as a piece of Raillery, the Story 
which is told of the Lawyers who 
0 5 ſeem d 
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ſprung from Subtilty of the Brain, 


as to believe that one Man thinks as 
juſtly as another, but when you re- 


| brace that of Authours of another ſide, 


demn you, not Wiſdom, becauſe that 
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ſeem d to be divided, one never fail'd 
to put in the Margent, A Queſtion for 
4 Friend, intending thereby when 
ſuch ſort of Queſtions do ariſe, one 
may without Scruple take; not that 
fide which he conceives is the juſteſt, 
but that which he believes is moſt 
agrecable to his Friend's Intereſt. 
Tho' this Opinion does neither 
want Advocates, nor Reaſons, I can- 
not but look on it as a groſs Errour 


and the Corruption of Manners, I 
am not ignorant, that thoſe who de- 
fend it, cover their Irregularity with 
the Veil of Modeſty, they ſay that in 
theſe ſort of Queſtions, where the 
greateſt Doctours cannot agree, tis a 
tooliſh Preſumption but to dare to 
determine by his own private Judg- 
ment, ſuch a Reſpect is due to em, 


nounce your own Opinion, to em- 


neither Wiſdom, nor Juſtice can con- 


tells you, that it 1s prudent to pron 
| the 


the Advice of Wiſe Men before a 
Man's own, not Juftice, becauſe theſe 
Doctours upon whoſe Authority you 
give your Judgment, are Guarantees, 
that whilſt you are under their In- 
fluence you are on the ſureſt ſide. 
Theſe Reaſonings, as ſpecious as 
they are, have ſtill appear d to me 
Mere Sophiſtry, in the School, where 
Men apply themſelves to Eloquence, 
every one as he Liſts: may hold 
what Opinion he pleaſeth, altho' it 

be not his own, they are innocent 

| Diverſions, which, whatſoever is 
ſaid, hurts no Body. Upon the Bench 

| every thing is ſerious, every thing is 

| weighty. A Judge is not call'd up 

| thither to ſay from thence what he 
wills, or what he wiſheth, but what 
he thinks. He trifles with Juſtice, 
when inſtead of the Opinion which 
he has, and which he ought: juſtly 

to have, he ſubſtitutes that which he 
has not, aud which he would have. 

The Laws command him to bring 

38 into the Execution of his 
Office but the Light of his Under- 
ſtanding, and to 8 1 himſelf S 

tin ki 5 
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all his own Inclinations. The Judge 
we laſt ſpoke of does quite the con- 
trary, he only mixeth with his Ad- 
miniſtration the Paſſions of his Soul, 
and diſregards all the Intelligence bis 
Mind can furniſh him with, the Que- 
ſtion is not to know, whether the 
Opinion which he holds can be well 
warranted, but whether it is his own. 
We do not ask him what ſuch a Do- 
Qour's Advice is, but what his Senſe 
of the Matter is. If he ſays when he 
gives Sentence,that a famous Doctour 
is of ſuch an Opinion, but his Rea- 
ſons do not convince him, and that 
he is of a different Sentiment, all the 
Commendation which he ſhall have 
given that Doctour, will ſigniſie no- 
thing, and the Voice of the Judge 
will be reckon d amongſt the Deter- 
minations that thwart this Opinion. 
So that then the Judge to ſerve bis 
Friend muſt declare that he is of an 
Opinion which in Truth he is not of; 
and is not this the higheſt Pitch of 

Corruption, and a Preyarication in 
a Magiſtrate? He cannot conſult the 
Doctours too "eb, nor meditate. $00, 3] 
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much on their Works; but after ha- 
ving well digeſted their Notions, tis 
for his own in ward Perſwaſion ſingly 
to give Judgment. If he yields to the 


Reaſons, on the Authority of theſe 
Doctours, tis, the ſame thing, provi- 55 


ded that bis pliable Soul does acqui- 
eſce ſincerely, without any Perſonal 
Regard, then Juſtice will be ſatisfied; 
but if againſt his inward Perſwaſion, 
he goes into an Opinion that he is 
not of, and that too only with a de- 
ſign to favour his Friend, Juſtice 
ought always to riſe up againſt ſuch 
a Judge, and deliver him to Eternal 
Remorſe. 
Perhaps it will be ask d if the 
Rules which awe the Magiſtrate, who 
is entruſted with a Prince's Juſtice, 


do extend to the Prince himſeif, one 


is the Miniſter of the Law, the other 
the Original of it; the one can but 
apply it, the other can when he plea- 


ſeth, abrogate or ſuſpend it; one, 


can only do Juſtice, the other, can 
when he thinks fit, give Pardon. 
From hence, it ſeems that we muſt 


conclude, that if the Authority of 


P 2 Sove- 
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Soveraigns is not bounded by the 
Severity of Laws, the Obligations 


of their Friendſhip are not fubjedted 
to ſuch Rules as are made to govern 
private Men, if they have the Power 
of forgiving, and of ſilencing the 
Laws themſeves, where can they 
place better the Exerciſe of this Ge 
er, than upon the Heads of thoſe 
Perſons who are their Favorrites > | 
_ Philip King of Macedon, to whom 
Alexander was yet more indebted for 
his Glory, than for his Birth, thought 
much otherwiſe, as great a Politician 
as he was. A Relation of one of his 
Courtiers, whom he lov'd the dear- 
eſt, had committed a Crime, the 
Courtier threw himſelf at the Feet of 
Philip, and deſir d him to be content 


that the guilty Perſon ſhould pay a 
great Fine, without ſuffering him to 


e condemn'd by a Judgment which 
would Sor him ; but the Prince 
ſteadily anſwer d bim, I bad rather 


that be ſhould be diſhonour'd than J. 


Happy had it been if he had never 
forgot that wiſe Maxim! It coſt him 
his Lite for venturing to neglect it, 
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for Pauſanias, a young Gentleman of 
his Guard, having complain'd to him 
of an infamous Violence which one 
of the deareſt Confidents of King 
Philip had done him, and not wo 
able to have Juſtice done him, 
veng d himſelf not on thoſe who bad 
done the Outrage, but on him who 
had re ſus d to Puniſh them. | 
Ioſtead of concerning my ſelf to 
{et Bounds to the Favours of Princes, 
I will remember what an Ancient ſays . 
on this Occaſion, as nice a Courtier, 
as 2 ſage Philoſopher, Ii a piece of | 
Pride to give Leſſons to our Maſters; 


tis the Buſineſs of former Ages, and! | 


not for our Precepts to inſtru them. 
Indeed there is no Prince, who ſeeing 
what Veneration Poſterity keeps for 
the Memory of ſome, and the Ho- 
nour that it has for the Memory of 
others, but may ſhew himſelf eaſily, 
what he is to ſhun, and what to pur 
ſue. 
Tis therefore to a Hiſtories that 
I ſend them who prapound this Que- 
ſtion to . by reading what thoſe 


Princes ha ve "Ore who have been 
FE 7 admir d 
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admir'd for ſo many Ages, and the 
Actions of thoſe who are deteſted to 
this very Day,they will ſee what they 
are to follow if they mind their own 
Glory. But if Princes are happy in 
true Friends, they have wherewith 
abundantly to ſupply all our Reflecti- 
ons, and if they have none, all we 


n ay will be abſolutely to no pur- 
ſe. For there is no need of a Rule 
conduct a Man in Friendſhip, if he 
as no Friends. 

Tis not without Reaſon, that 1 
iert if a Prince has true Friends, 
is a Queſtion but to know whether 


and well deſerves to be handled. 

If on one fide we conſider the Du- 
ties which Friendſhip enjoyns, ' and 
on the other obſerve the Reſpects 
which are due to the Throne, it will 
be difficult to conceive that things not 
only ſo difficult, but ſo oppoſite can 
ever meet together. 

Friendſhip requires Vigilance, Ap- 
plication, Traſt, F amiliargty, Pow- 
er, and Freedom. The Throne chal- 
04 Oy; 1 Submiffi- 
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e can have any, tis of my ſtarting, 'Y 
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on, Myſtery, Diſſimulation, and 
Obedience. Friendſhip ſets all F riends 
on a Level, and the Throne puts be- 
twixt the Soveraign, and the Subject - 
an infinite diſtance, the King that is 
always buſie to provide for the Ne- 
ceſſities of his Realm, who is con- 
ſtantly looking after the Happineſs of 
his People, that is ſtill taking care to 
| make his own Glory illuſtrious, can 
he deſcend to Offices of Friendſhip, 
is he equal to the Task? If one who 
is fond of the Qualifications of his 
Prince, ſticks to him, and ſtrives to 
mou him all the Marks of a faithful 
Friendſhip, how can a Prince diſtin» 
guiſn the Zeal which they have for 
his Crown, from that which they diſ- 
cover to himſelf? How will they be 
diſguſted, if they are diſtruſted? And 
how may he be cheated, if he does 
not? As he can ſatisfie all the ſtrong- 
eſt Paſſions of Men, theſe Paſſions 
befiege him every Hour, thro' theſe 
Impediments how ſhall diſintereſted 
Men approach him? Being continu- 
ally intoxicated with the ſweet Poy- * 
lon of — can he taſte eaſily the 
P 4 Bit- 
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ceal it from him ? 
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Bitterneſs of Truth? Can Truth be 
told him, and will he take it friendly? 
Can one be his Friend, and yet con- 

When all theſe Obſtacles are even 
by a Miracle ſurmounted, there will 
be yet an infinite Number to conquer, 
the Friends of a Prince, will become 
the Enemies of Courtiers Courtiers 
as full of their own Merit, as jealous 


that any Body ſhould have any Credit 


with their Prince but themſelves, 
will not fail to believe that what 


others get, they are robb'd of, There 
will be always ſome new Calumny 


either againſt his Friends, or. himſelf. 
If they cannot make their Fidelity be 
ſuſpected, then they will charge em 


with being intereſted, if they cannot 


depri ve em of their Virtues, they 


will beſtow Vices upon em, if they 


cannot vilifie em for want of Un- 
derſtanding, then it ſhall be a Crime 
that they have too much, in praiſing 
the Prince for having ſuch intelligent 


Friends, that he cannot err by their 
Direction, they will poſſeſs him with 
2 Behef that his Friends look on him 


as 
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as a very weak Man, who cannot be | 


without em, and who does every 


thing that they would have. him do, 


ſo they excite the Love of his Repu- 

tation, againſt his Friendſhip, and 
by that means make his own Jealouſie 
miniſter to the Deſigus of the envious, 

and malicious. The calm Pleaſures ot 
Friendſhip, cannot remain amongſt 
ſo many Turmoils, and Ditquiets. 


It would either find Equals, or make 


em, but Royalty ex peas: Subjects. 
Fortune, and Virtue, ſeem to bave 
diſputed even to a; Rivalry, which 
ſhould make Men moſt happy: For- 
tune has annex d to Soveraigns, Pow- 
er, Honours, Riches, Virtue offers 
to Subjects, the Treaſures, and De- 
lights — Friendſhiy. If the Charms 
of Amity are wanting to Kings, the 


Homages which are paid em, make 


them Amends. If the Glory of Com- 
manding is deny'd to Subjects, the 
Offices of Friendſhip make full Repa- 
ration for it. A Man cannot be at 
one time King, and Subject, he can- 
not enjoy together the lick of Sub- 
NW! and that of Kings. 
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So we ſee, that tis not eaſie to ſind 
Examples of Kings who have had 
true Friends. Fable is prodigal of 
'em, as Achilles, and Patroclus, Py- 
lades, and Oreſtes, Caſtor, and Pollux; 
Hiſtory affords but very few, it ac- 
„ quaints us, either that Soveraigns 
have contemn'd ſuch a Bleſſing, or 
# that they did not believe that it would 
4 do 'em any Service, SIN; 

All theſe Reaſons might fairly de- 
termine me to be of that Opinion, 
that it is very difficult fon, Kings to 
have Friends, but I do not think it 
always impoſſible. The more I exa- 
mine the Nature of Friendſhip, the 
fewer Reaſons I find to exclude Prin- 
cts from making Pretenſions to it. It 
has two Principles equally neceſlary, 
Virtue, which gives a high Eſteem 
of the Perſon, who we would make 
a Friend of, and that attractive, or 
inexplicable Charm, which provokes 

us to-unite with that Perſon. * Tis not 
to be doub ed, and leſs in France, than 
elſewhere, bur that a King may be 
Maſter of all choſe Virtues, which are 
proper to inſpire the greateſt Eſteem, 


and 
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and have that unaccountable Secret 
about him which never fails to make 
a moſt ſenfible Impreſſion on Mens 


Minds. Tis true then, that there are 
Kings who may be lov'd, and tis as 


certain, that. a virtuous King may 
be affected with the Virtue of an ho- 


neſt Man, and charm'd with his "— 


racter, tis therefore evident that 
King can love, and if he can be be 
ved, and be affectionate himſelf, it 
muſt be agreed that he is capable of 
Friendſhip, whoſe Engagement only 
conſiſts in the Union of Perſons who 
love one another. 

The only eſſential Difference that 
I. would put betwixt the Friendſhip 
of Kings, and that of other Men, is, 
that other Men may be allied with 
more Confidence, which Princes can- 
not do without a great deal of Pre- 
caution. A Man cannot be united 1n 
Friendihip, but with thoſe, whom he 
knows very well, but a Prince rarely 
knows thoſe who come near him. 
The more honeſt a Man 1s, the more 
liable he is to be deceiv'd, tho' it is an 


old ** That Subjects imitate the 
Model 
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Model of their King, yet it has a 
double Senſe, if a Prince is unhappily 
vicious, the People are eaſily influ- 
enced by him, Vice which naturally 
ſpreads, is more communicated, when 
tis countenanc'd by Authority, but 
if the Prince be virtuous, Courtiers 


do not follow his Steps, they content 


themſelves to connterieit em. In a 
Country where Ambition almoſt al- 
ways leads Men, and where the moſt 
powerful Intereſts drive em, every 
one ſhews himſelf ſuch as he would 
have you think he is, tis caſte amongſt 
ſo many mask'd People to be deceiv d! 
We muſt have good Luck to diſcern 
Reality from Appearance ! How ſhall 

we be better inform'd 2 We muſt ei- 
ther conſult Perſons whoſe Intereſt 
tis to hide Truth, or ſuch, as will 
take little Pains to inſtruc us in it. 
The Envious will ſuppreſs Virtues, 
a Friend ſuppoſeth em, a careleſs 
Perſon knows nothing of em. 


This is that which makes me judge, | 


that dis very hard for Kings to have 
ſincere Friends, a kind of Equality, 


a WY; a Familiarity, an Applicati- | 


ON 
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on which Friendſhip calls for, perplex 
me very much leſs. If a Prince is once 
ſo bappy as to make a diſcreet Choice, 
he may reſolutely venture the reſt, 
he, who being iq the Bolom of Great- 
neſs, and Glory, is capable of ſighin 
after the SatisfaQions of a pure, — 
downright Friendſhip, will readily 
deſcend from the Throne to accom- 
pany his Friends. Far from ſuſpecting 
that he ſhall leſſen himſelf by being 
familiar, he will be ſeen not to re- 
member his Dignity , only by the 
Efforts he will uſe to engage them to 
forget it. He will not appear a King 
in their Converſation, becauſe he will 
be ofiner in it, they ſhall not be ſen- 
ſible of his Power, but by his Bene- 
factions, and his Familiarity will on- 
ly ſerve to kindle their Zeal, and 
heighten their Reſpect for his Perſon. 
Alexander, to be ſure, is one of 
the Princes of the World, who ſu- 
ſtain'd with moſt Haughtineſs the 
Majeſty of Soveraigns, he diſdain d 
from his Infancy to enter the Liſts 
with any. Body but Kings, when he 


came to the Crown, the Empire of the 
. 
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World was too narrow for his Ambi- 
tion, yet he had Friends. Epheſtion 
had all his Friendſhip, and his Truſt, 
and ſo far was he from being j jealous 
of his Regal Rights, that he 4 de- 
light to let Epheſtion ſee, that in ſome 
ſort he was willing to ſhare the Ho- 
nours of em with him. 

Every Body knows the Proof 
_ which Hiſtory relates of it, and which 
is worthy to be tranſmitted to the 
moſt diſtant Ages, aſter he had de- 
feated Darius, King of Perſia, the 
Mother, and the Lady of that unfor- 
tunate Prince, were brought Captives, 
the Conqueror thought that he ſhould 
ſhew himſelf unworthy of his Victory, 
if he did not apply himſelf to ſoften 
their Diſgrace by all fort of fair Treat- 
ment, he went, followed by all his 
Court, into the Tents, where /the 
Priſoners were, as they did not know 
him, they took Epheſtion who was 
near him for Alexander, and threw 
themſelves at the Feet of this Courti- 
er, the manner with which he receiv d 
em, made em quickly underſtand 
both his Surprize, and their Miſtake, 
FT S gaunbir 
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Siſcgambis,, the Mother of Darius, 
begg'd Alexander's Pardon for it, but. 
he more pleas'd to ſee, that they had 
| taken his Friend for a King, than di- 
ſturb'd for having been taken himſelf 

for a plain Courtier, anſwer d her 

with an affable, and gracious Air, Ma- 
dam, you were not deceiv'd, for this 

Gentleman is Alexander, as well as I. 

This Example may be undoubtedly 

eno to prove, that Friendſhip is not 

a Bleſſing whoſe Uſe is impoſſible, 

or prohibited to Soveraigns, but let 

it not be forgotten, that it is ſtill more 
rare, than tis great, for if we run 
over Hiſtories, we ſhall find more In- 
ſtances of Kings, who imitate. the 

Courage, the Greatneſs of Soul, and 
the Intrepidity of Alexander, than 

ſuch a pure, and ſincere Friendſhip 
as his was. There 1s leſs Force requi- 
red to make way to Glory, and Gran- 
deur, by croſſing Dangers, than there _ 
is todeſcend from thoſe Heighths by Þþ 
an even Temper. In the firſt Caſe, 
Nature upholds us, and puſheth us 
with Swittneſs towards every thing 
that may contribute to our Advance- 
yt uu 
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merit above other Men, and ſhits our 


Eyes againſt any Obſtacles that may 
oppoſe our Deſigns, in the ſccond it 


ſtops vs, and holds us back by almoſt | 
an invincible Reſiſtance, which it 
gives us, not to lay our ſelves on the 
Level with thoſe, whom Fortune has 
put under 'our Power. To raiſe from 


a little King, as Alexander was, the 


greateſt Conquerour of the World, 


there was only wanting an unmeaſu- 
rable Ambition, which he had, only 


an Undauntedneſs, which he was be- 


holding to Nature for, and favoura- 


ble Junctures, which Fortune had got 


ready for him; but to make of a great 


Conquerour, a Man capable to gain 


Friends, and to be a Friend himſelf, 


there is requiſite an Irifinite Wiſdom, 


and neither Nature, or Fortune alone 
can bring it about. ; 


= $ > 


The Concluſion of all that I have 


_ faid is, that it is ſcarce poſſible that 
Soveraigns ſhould enjoy the Comforts 


of Friendſhip, and that it ſhould be 
as profitable, as agreeable to em to 
have Friends, and that there ſhould 
be more Danger, than Honour in their 
being ſo. 5 
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1 ſhall raiſe upon me the Am- 
bitious, for thoſe who propor- 
tion their Happineſs to the Fa- 
vours of Fortune, and who make 
her the Soveraign Ruler of the Quiet 
of their Lives, are not much diſpos'd 
to believe that the Friendſhip of 
Kings can ever be burthenſom 70 em. 
Therefore tis not for ſuch Sort of 
Men that I hazard theſe Reflections, 
they are not made but for them who. 
endeavour to know to the bottom the 
Uſe,” and Laws of Friendſhip, and to. 
what Account would ſuch acknow- 
ledge Turn to the Ambitious, they 
are in purſuit of Honours, and Riches, 5 

and Friendſhip only goes in queſt of 
Virtne, how ſhall they meet that take 
ſach oppoſite Roads? I ſhall not be 
afraid therefore to advance ſo much, 
that 'Perſons of this Character, are 
neither fit to be Friends, nor deſerve 
to have any. | 
 Toeſtabliſh this Propoſition, I will 
not ſay that Wicked Men cannot pre-. 
tend to Friendſhip, and that an Am- 
bitious Man much reſembles one that. 
is profligate, I ſpare em. Tho' An- 
8 * bition, 
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bition, as induftrions about the Means 
to come at Friends, as void of Scruple 

as to the Choice of em, is almoſt ever 
divorc'd from Innocence, yet I will 
for once ſuppoſe, that an ambitious 
bl Man may not be fraudulent, and, per- 
46. fidious, yet I think at the ſame time 
tis no. Wiſdom to make an Experi- 
ment of it. A Man cannot fail to. rec- } 
kon up all the Qualifications, which 
naturally go to the. Idea ofa certain | 
Character, on the contrary, we riſque | 
all, if we think we ſhall not find in 
Character all the Defects that be- 
long to it, we are ſeldom, put upon, 

when we ſurvey a Character entire as 

it is, but we commonly take wrong 
Meaſures, when we take it by piece- 

meal. This is to hope for a Miracle, 

and tho' it ſhould happen, twould 

be againſt Senſe for a Man to inter- 

> 7 Miracles in the Scheme of his 

own Management. 

Beſides, tho it were poſſible to 

85 find an honeſt Man, and an ambiti - 

ous Man together, I ſhould not yet 

look upon him, as a proper Subject 

1 Friendſhip; "NG a Man may wie 

miſe 
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- miſe himſelf in him the Security that 


Friendſhip requires, but can we ex- 
pect from him chat Eaſineſs which 
ſhould accompany it? How can he 
whoſe whole Employment tis to take 
| Care to raiſe himſelf above others, to 
obtain Places, and Dignities, to heap 
ap Wealth, will he have Time to mind 
bis Friend's Intereſts, to prevent their 
Neceſſities, to remedy their Diſcon- 
| tents, to go ſhare with em in their 
Su ? Being devoted to Fortune, 
from which alone he may obtain the 
greateſt Eſtate he deſires, how will he 
dſpence with 1 r obſer vi 
its Maggots, and from being govern d 
by em? As long as his Friend by 
their Advancement can favour his 
Rifing, you ſhall ſee him let ſlip no- 
to uphold, and defend 'em, 
but If thoſe very Friends become uſe- 
leſs to help him to what he has in 
view, Indifference, and quickly Cold- 
nels, will come in the room of that 
Earneftneſs, and Vigour, which you 
ſaw before. The Difgraces which 
fhall come upon em be will take as 


Advertifemenits which Heaven gives 
"0-3 him, 


N 2 n 
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© 10 ſeparate himſelf from ſuch People, 
aha Society muſt be unhappy, will 
his Friends ſeldom be unfortunate, 
= - without. being guilty? If they have 
= done him any ill Office at the Court, 
1 if they have diſguſted a Miniſter, they 
_ = will be at leaſt adjudg'd imprudent, 
=_ whoſe Correſpondence 1s dangerous, 
and from it they muſt. break away 
with Noiſe, for fear of appearing as a 
—"Y Complice in their Fault, and of be- 
PI + ing drawn into their Misfortune. 
* So that whilſt the Ambitious, who 
has renounc'd. all the Sentiments of 
Virtue, ſhall drive you on a Precipice, 
if Great Men purſue you, that Ambi- 
1 tious Man who ſhall have ſome ſcanty 
Remains of Probity left, will content 
himſelf with being aſham'd to be your 
Friend, will not draw any Reproach 
upon himſelf on that account, and ſo 
will fairly give you up. 
'Tis fo far from being Juſt that 
Friendſhip ſhould ſubmit to ſuch Con- 
duct, that tis never more illuſtrious, 
and active, than when you are in Ad- 
Verity ; it knows not how to ſtoop 
i 3 the Yoke of mean Policy, as it is 
= 5 1 8 wile, 
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wiſe, it will not go to no purpoſe to "0 
deſtroy it ſelf with you by inſulting 
of Superiours, but as it is fearleſs, it 
knows, if it were to be done, how to 
reſiſt them to the Face, and to defend | 
you againſt 'em, A true Friend will!! 
| rather hazard the falling with you, 2 
= than not attempt to keep you on your 
| Legs, he will deferve by his Bravery, 
and Faithfulneſs, Approbation, and 
| Eſteem, but an ambitions Man will 
ſuffer himſelf to be ſurpriz d by a 
cowardly, and ſuſpected Compliance. 
So that there is no doubt to be 
made of it, but that Friends ought to 1 
eſpouſe the Quarrel of their Friends, 2 
that is to ſay, to aſſert their Rights in 4: 
all Ways thatJuſtice will allow. When _ 
I ſpeak ſo, tis not to be believ'd, that * 
I pretend to ſubject Friends to follow | g 
blindly the unjuſt Humours of thoſe 
with whom they are ty'd in Friend- 
ſhip, I have already ſaid, that we 
W ought to ſerve our Friends, but not 
their Paſſions, I ſuppoſe then, that 
che Enmities which they may draw 
upon themſelves, will not have on 
their ſide Cauſes manifeſtly unreaſon- 
1 C3 
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able, but that they will ariſe cither 
from Intereſt, or Prepoſſeſſion, or 
from the Ill Will of thoſe, who have 
wrong d em, and in this Caſe I make 
it out, that we ought clearly to take 
our Friends Part, againſt any Perſons 
whatſoever. If the Union which is 
betwixt Friends, makes em to have 
but One Heart, they ought to have 
but One Intereſt, Honour, Fortune, 
Credit, nothing of theirs is Perſonal, 
all is for the Common Good of 
Friendſhip, ſo that when our Friend 
is attack d, we are ſo, and ſince that 
they can take nothing from him, 
whereby we ſhall not be Loſers, tis 
to Hy to our own Defence, to run to 


his. And yet there is an Eſſential Dif- W 


ference to be made betwixt his Quar- 
rel,, and ours, 'tis in his, that we 
ought to be more lively, more vigi- 
lant, and inflexible, in our own, we 


can as we pleaſe take that Part, which 


agrees the beſt with our Humour, or 
with our Character, being Judges of 
the Injury we have receiv'd, as well 
as of the Reſentment which they de- 

ſerve, we can be Generous, or Weak, iſ 
55 Impla- 
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Pf oh or Kind, but in our 
_ Friend's Quarrel, we ought to be un- 
tractable, we only ought to liſten: to 


him, tis he alone who has Power to 7 


molliſie, and aſſwage us. Tor defire 
ny Frienaſbip, faid Pl 
| the moſt Famous Menofhis Age, and 
you is it af me, after having crne 
Hurt Mauricus, my intimate Friend. 
You wiſh that 1 ſhould hear what you have 
2 pg for 
from his Baile 
WM anſier nothing to you till he is here, be 
all chelk 9 tis for him to 
reſolve, and. for me to determine, for 
bim to appoint, and for me to obey. 
Oh Noble Reſolution! [t may well 
be beld lovely ! How much is it above 


W the Trimming of thoſe Craity People, 
ho know at one time how to accom- 


modate Parties, and Intereſts the moſt 
oppolite! $0 much Circumſpection 
little agrees with a great deal of 
Friendſhip, the Way that we feel the 
Shot which hurts oùr Friend, is when 
we can voluntarily live as well with 
him who. gave! the Blow on his on 


Accord! Theſe Lucky Shifts, cheſe 


Q 4 Nice 
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to one of 


yy —— back 
5 I expect bim, I cats | 
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Nice Reconciliations of Matters ſhew | 


more Sneaking in the Mind, than 


Frankneſs in the Heart; with theſe 


Qualifications we ſhall gain more the 


Eſteem of the World, but we ſhall not 
thereby make our ſelves worthy of 
the Affection of any Body, a Man may 
be a ſubtle Courtier, an excellent Po- 


litician, but theſe Reſpects for Places, 


for Times, for Perſons, muſt be the 
Concomitants of Prudence, which 


keeps the Blood cool, but true Friend- 


ſhip, which carries Vivacity with it, 
either forgets em, or neglects em. 
It is ſenſible, when tis needful to 


throw off that Voak, and chuſeth 
rather to be charg'd with Indiſereti- 


on, than not to ſhew Courage. 

'Tis doubtleſs of ſuch Friends that 
the Scythian ſpoke, who to have Pre- 
heminence above his Rivals in Court- 
ing the Daughter of a Great Prince, 
ſaid, I am more Powerful than all thoſe 
who are my Competitours for her, I have 
not all the Riches that they value them” 


ſelves ſo much uponbut I have Two faith- | 
ful Friends. A Barbarian, capable of C 


CA at chat rate, was not ig- 
. Sis A en noruug, 
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norant, that they ought to be ſo far. 
from preferring Two Friends,who'on 
that Occaſion had not eſpous' d his 
Quarrel, to all the Treaſures of the 
World, that it was juſt on the other 
ſide, without debating, to prefer the 
Wealth before em, for ſo much as 
they poſſeſs of that, will ſtill help em 
to Mercenary Friends, whoſe Con- 
duct often imitates the Zeal of True 
Ones, and may ſometimes do as much 
Service, a Man in Truth is too Rich 
* when he has Two faithful Friends, but 

he has great Reaſon'to complain, and 
is in a very wretched State, when ne 
relies upon Two Friends who durſt 
not appear for him, when he wants 
em, nor declare themſelves againſt 
bis Enemies, 'tis a Truth which the 
Famous Tyrant of Syracuſe felt very 
particularly, the Soveraign Power 
which he got, he uſurp d it by Vio- 
lence, and Fraud, but in the midſt of 
his great Riches, he was Poor, be- 
 . cauſe he had not One Friend. Feard 
of all, he fear'd every Body, and was 
| belov d of none, Virtue ſeldom wants 
fo be 14 K by a brow of this Cha- 
racer, 
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ETA raQter, and when he does ſuſpect it, 
tts not with Impunity, his Suſpicions 
falling upon Pitbia, he condemn'd 
him to Pit hias ask d him leave 
to go to ſettle his Affairs, and pro- 
mis d to come back exactly at an ap- 
pointed Day, he added that he had 
a Friend, —— would be ready to loſe 
his Life for him, if he did not come 
back, a Truſt ſo extraordinary pro- 
vok d the Curioſity of the Tyrant, 
Dawoz was ſent for, that was the 
Name of his Friend, he engag d his 
Head to anſwer for Pitbix, and on 
that Condition Pitbias had Liberty 
to go where he would, when the 
Day came, Piibias did not return, 
and Demor is ſent to the Place of 
Execution, he went thither reſolutely, 
withofit complaining, when all of a 
ſudden Pitbias came in ſight; who ran 
to diſengage his Word, and his Friend, 
the Tyrant perceiving it order d em 
both to be brought into his Preſence, 
and charm'd with ſuch a Fidelity, ac- 
| quitted Pit bia, and deſir'd them with 
Importunity, to be willing to receive 
him as a Third Man into ſo aſtoniſh- 
ing 
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ing a Friendſhip, their Anſwer was 1 
all of a piece with the Generoſity of 
their Behaviour, Lon maß aſſure our 
ſelf of it, (ſaid they to him) provided 
that you render your ſelf worthy of it. 
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So 


E have 3 in Ly Firſt 
Book, the Nature, and 
Obj eck of Friendſhip, 


the requiſite Qualities 
to EY LEG it, the Precautions. we muſt 


take, before we en gage in it, the Per- 
ſons. with whom we may contract it, 
in the Second, we have treated of the 
Duties it preſcribes, and of their juſt 
AAS ination to thoſe firſt Duties, 
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to which Reli — Civil Society, and 
Nature do o lige us, there remains 


3 to be examin'd in this laſt Book, what 
may diſunite Friends, what are their 
= Engagements when they do break, 
FE and after they are broke off, and 
hat are the Obligations when the 
Death of One of the Two has for 
ever parted em. 

Friends are very unhappy, and are 
much to be lamented, when 2 Fata- 
lity, which could not foreſee, 
nor divert, forceth em againſt their 
Will toa Rupture: But they are very 
unwiſe, and very blameable, when 
they bring themſelves to it voluntz- | 
rily, after ſuffering themſelves to be 
led to it, by Occaſions, which they 
might either turn aſide, or avoid. 

Tis very ſad, chat a Bleſſing ſo 
Precious as Fri ſhould bh ſo 
frail, and that that which is the Fruit 
and Recompence of Virtue, ſhould ! 

be ſabjedt to the Giddineſs, and Pow- | 
er of Fortune, tis notwithftanding l 
too true, that ſhire mult be a ver 
rare Concourſe of an infinite number 


of different Circumltances, to form 2 
perfect 
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perfect Union betwixt Friends; of- 


ten there wants almoſt nothing to dul- = 5 4 
folve it. Do but imagine Two Friends = 
the moſt ſtrictly bound together, ine 


Father of one of em, in a Quarrel 
that ariſeth on a ſudden, * kills as it 
happens the Father of the other; 
here, at One Stroke, ali the Bands 
that ty d em together, are broken, 
in vain the Heart is in a Ferment, and 
Amity grieves, an inexorable Qbli- 
- gation tears that in pieces, which it 
could not untye, Decency, and Ho- 
nour require, that the firſt Naim, 
that muſt be offer'd to the Vengeance 
of the Father, is the Innocent Friend- 
| ſhip which was betwixt the Son, one 
has nothing to think upon but to arm 
the Laws, to avenge his Father's 
Death, the other, only to defend his 
Father's Life. Your Son Steals: away 
my ny eee Diſhonours her, amd 
Marries another, we will not ceaſe = 
to eſteem one another, perhaps to { 
love one another, but we are forced 
to act as if we hated each other, who 
knows i quickly we ſhall not actu- 
ally do it, and if * aud Ne- 
cellity 
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ceſſity to thwart each other continual- - 


ly in a Capital Intereſt, after having 


wench'd in our ſelves all the Ardour 


of old Friendſhip, may not ſubſtitute 
In its place all the Fury of an impla- 


cable Hatred? 

A great Roll of Examples would 
be tedious, theſe are ſufficient to let 
you ſee, how unlook'd for Accidents 
can break Friendſhip, as they are in- 
evitable, twould be fruitleſs to ſpeak . 
any more of em, they are Misfor- 


tunes tack d to Humane Nature, and 


we muſt reſolve to bear em; fince 
we are not ſo well able to fence 
againſt 'em. 

But the Caſe is not the ſame in 
other Reaſons of a Breach, which 
are owing to our own Im prudence, 


or Vanity, which a little Heedfulneſs 


in us might hinder ; proper Reflecti- 
ons to diſcover 'em, and to prevent 
em, can never be long eno', becauſe 
they can ſcarce Fail to be advantage-- 
Ou... 
If we well examine the different 
Cauſes which alter, and which come 
at laſt to cancel it, theſe are the Three 
common, 
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common, and principal ones, we are 
too eaſie to hear, too ready to believe, 
and too rigorous to ask Queſtions, 
to lend an Ear to ill Diſcourſe, to di- 
ſtruſt none of it, to believe eaſi ily that 
we have not equal Returns made, 


are the lamentable Originals of all 
the Ills, which change, and blot out 


Friendſhip. 

One cannot eno be amaz d at the 
Facility that is in moſt Men to liſten 
to envenom'd Diſcourſe, but, if in 
what is told em, they would diſtin- 
guiſn what is done, or ſaid againſt 
themſelves, from what has relation to 
others, if we ſaw em ſo warm to 
cheriſh another's Ill, their Curioſity, as 
cold in the Recital of the Reproaches 
which had been made to 'em againſt 
themſelves, there would not be ſo 
much Reaſon to be ſurpriz d. In eve- 


ry thing that happens of Ill to others, 


Self-love finds Occafion of Compari- 


3 ſon, which bring it agreeable Returns, 


Man being naturally diſpoſed to mea- 
ſure his own Happineſs, or the Eſteem 
which he has of himſelf, by the Hap- 


pineſs of others, and by the Opinion 
R which 
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210 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. © 
which he has of them, thinks all that 
is Gain to himſelf, which diſhonours, 
and afflicts them; being perſwaded 

that their Loſſes will enrich him, he 
ſeems in ſome kind excuſeable for hear- 
ing the Hiſtory of 'em with Pleaſure. 
Theſe Motions of an unworthy and 
baſe Envy have their beginning in 
the very Conſtitution of Humanity, 
and none can be ſecure againſt its Im- 
preſſions, but thoſe whom a long Stu- 
dy of Wiſdom has refin d, but what 
does a Man get by knowing how he 
has been revil'd? Or what ſhrew'd 
Turns have been done him? And 
what Sort of Satisfaction can he take 
in the Relation that he hears of it? 
Let him turn which way he will, (till 
*ewill be grating to learn, that he is 
leſs valued, or belov'd of others, than 
he thought he was, and Self-love 
would certainly have more Enjoy- 
ment in a happy Ignorance. 
Perhaps you will ſay, that it is ne- 
ceſſary for your Conduct, and your 
Safety, to be inform'd of what is ſaid, 
or done againſt you, to know of 
whom you ought to make uſe, or to 

keep 
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A Diſe 
keep to your ſelf, but confeſs the 
Truth, has ſuch Management ever 


done you any Good? Is it upon the 


Credit of ſuch Guides that you pre- 
tend to move with Aſſurance? Some 


are ill inſtructed, and they involve 


you in Errour againſt their Wills, 
others are miſchievous, and 'tis their 
Drift to carry you out of the Way, 
the beſt are indiſcreet, and they can- 
not tell whither they lead you, ſo 
far will you be from being encoura- 
ged by the hearing of Reproaches, 
that your Alarnis will encreaſe, and 
and your Relief will lye a great way 
off; hereafter you will tremble as 
you go, you will ſuſpect the firmeſt 
Ground, and you will apprehend that 
'tis ready to open under your Feet, 
you will quickly be brought to that 
paſs, to think well of no Body but 
your ſelf, and by a neceſſary Conſe- 
quence, you will be ſo far from get- 
ting the good Will of every Body, 
that you will find you have forfeited 

your Eſteem with all. 
There is but one ſure Way to keep 
Tranquility amongit Men, be afraid 
| 2 -- leſs 
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leſs of their Cenſure, than your own, 
and deny your Attention to all that 
they ſay, that you may give it all 
entire to what you are to do, but if a 
falſe Prudence. blinds you to that de- 
gree, as to perſwade you, that you 
may riſque ſomething by not hearing 
the Informing Tribe, a more judici- 
ous Prudence at leaſt will tell you, 
that you ſhould not hear them when 
they accuſe : your Friend, or not to 
believe 'em before you have fully in- 
ſtructed your ſelf in the Matter, and 
are perfectly convinc'd. | 


If there were nothing elſe againſt 
the Teſtimony of Backbiters, but the 
Character of that Sort of People, the 
Indignity of their Employment, the 
Uncertainty of what they ſay, we 
ought if we were wiſe to reject it, 
even then when they. bring it. againſt 
2 Perſon who is indifferent to us, what 
ſhall we do therefore when they blaſt 
a Friend in our hearing? Can we then 
be too diſtruſtful either of them, or 
our ſelves, and take too many Pre- 
cautions againſt the unhappy warping 
of our Credulity ?' : 

' 


If we have but ſo much Courage 


to reſiſt the - firſt Bait, and the farſt 


Impreſſion which an Accuſation makes 
on us, every thing will ſpeak for our 
Friend againſt the Informer; let us 
ſet out, by asking of our ſelves this 
Queſtion, What engageth this Man 
to play ſuch an odious Part, is it Ho- 
nour, and Probity? But, will Ho- 
nour, and Probity conſpire to rail in 
private, againſt an abſent Perſon, 
who cannot defend himſelf? Will 
they make an Ill Uſe againſt any one, 
of the Confidence which he has taken 

in the Wiſdom, and Diſcretion, of 
| thoſe who heard him? Will they put 
evil Conſtructions upon Words which 


elcap'd in an Humour, and without 


Reflection? And in ſhort, will they 
take Pleaſure, to diſturb without Ad- 
vantage the Peace and good Under- 
ſtanding which reigns betwixt Two 
Friends? Is this calculated to ſerve 
me ? But what other Evidence has he 
given me of his Zeal for me? Upon 
what can I reaſonably. depend, that 
can induce me to believe that he loves 
me more, than him whom he traduc'd 

m2 to 
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214 A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 
to me? And if he loves me leſs, what 
Credit does he deſerve, when he takes 
fo much Pains to ruin in my Opinion 
that Gentleman, who beyond all 
Queſtion loves me more? If I muſt 
determine my Belief either that my 
Friend is Falſe, and Perfidious, or that 
his Slanderer is Crafty, and Fricking, 
have I any room to conſider of it ? 
Theſe firſt Reflections will natural- 
ly bring others on, I will examine the 
Manners, and the Mind of the-Defa- 
mer, I ſhall find that tis either a ma- 
licious Man, who is never pleas'd but 
when he does Hurt, or one that is 
intereſted, who has latent Reaſons to 
attempt the ſurprizing of me, or a 
Man that is diſoblig'd, and would re- 
venge himſelf, or a croſs-grain'd Diſ- 
8 which never ſees any thing 
— but on the wrong ſide, or an undiſ- 
3 6M. cerning Soul, which gathers every 
= thing it hears talk'd of, and which 
= confounds every thing which it ga- 

| „„ 1 i 
If to ſcatter the Suſpicions which 
might have been entertain'd, theſe 
Reflections cannot contribute any Aſ- 
5 7 2 © Iiltancey 


ſiſtance, we ſhould not be leſs flow 
in our Determinations, if an Accuſa- 
tion falls upon things which are not 


Capital, tis to be neglected, without 


expecting any other Hue than to fly 
him that made ir, as a Poyſoner, but 
by all means he muſt be acquainted, 


that tho” a Man has once luckily got 


rid of an Informer, there is no pre- 
ſuming that he ſhall ſo always, and 


the ſureſt Means to avoid his Snares, 
is, not to liſten to him. But if his 


Accuſation goes upon very ſerious 
Matters, a Man will be ſo much the 
{lower to believe it, he ought to re- 
preſent to himſelf, that it would be 


both more generous,and wiſer to imi- 


tate that Old Roman Pompey, who 


from the fear he had, leſt he ſhould be 


diffident of his Friends, or break with 
em, he burnt a great Number of Let- 
ters, which could diſcover to him the 


Intelligence which they held in the. 


Enemies Camp, he choſe rather to 
put em out of their Pain, and to 
make em eaſie by a noble, and bold 
Confidence, than to þe forc'd to de- 
ſtroy em by a Diſcovery as diſmal for 

| R 4 himſelf, 
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himſelf, as ſhameful for them, 
Indeed there is nothing got by 
ſuch Publications, if a Man's Friend 
be Innocent, what Diſcontent does it 
give him to be put upon his Juſtifica- 
tion? What Trouble to us, that we 
ſhould be ſo eager to ſuſpect him? If 
he be found Guilty, what a frightful 
Neceſſity is there to Condemu in him 
our own Choice, and to be perpetu- 
ally ſeparated from that which we 
had lov'd ſo long? But it thoſe who 
will pry tothe utmoſt into theſe kinds 
of Accuſations, are Imprudent, and 
Ungenerous, thoſe, who without a 
clear View, upon Appearances only, 
Which ſeem to be Convincing, break 
with their Friends, are Unjuſt, and 
Barbarous. Tis not impoſſible I muſt 
confeſs, that ſometimes ſuch Occaſi- 
ons do happen where the Proofs are 
a demonſtrable Evidence, and of a 
Nature as to exact of us an impene- 
trable Secreſie. Tis a Friend of an 
entire, and try'd Fidelicy, who has 
furniſh'd us with theſe Proofs, after 
having conjur'd us never to ſpeak of 
em, I agree that in ſuch Caſes, a Man 
0 may 
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may break off, without declaring the 
Resten of the Breach, but he ne ver 
ought to do it but upon Three previ- 
ous Conditions. One is, to acquaint 
the Perſon whom we leave, that we 
renounce his Friendſhip, and to pray 

him not to ask any other Explication 
of it, becauſe we are not allow d to 
give it, the other is, that refuſing to 
put our Friend into a Condition to 
juſtifie himſelf, we ſhould charge our 
ſelves in the World, with all the Ex- 
pences of the Rupture, that is to ſay, 
with all the Suſpicions of Inconſtan- 
cy, of Fickleneſs, and Injuſtice, which 


this Breach may ſtir up in Mens Minds, 


the laſt is, that we ſettle with him 


every thing that may ſoften his Diſ- 


grace, and his Melancholy, and that 
we leave him Maſter of all outward 


Conveniencies. 


Beſides theſe ſingular Caſes, from 
which nothing can be drawn, becauſe 


E they are Exceptions to a Rule, we 


ought to make it to our ſelves an in- 
violable Law, never to break, before 
our Reaſons are demon for 


OT ſo, Reaſon, and Humanity 
| TONE 
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forbid us to judge any Man before 
we hear him, will then Friendſhip WW 

ive us a Privilege to do it againſt 
our Friend? Is not this already to 
overbear Equity, only to give our 
Friend a Party for his Judge > Will 

there want any thing to complete the 

Injuſtice farther, than that the Judge i 

prove deaf to his Reaſons? 

Far from falling into ſuch a mon- 
ftrous Exceſs, tender Friendſhip will 
throw us into another, but all Praiſe- 
worthy, and very Honeſt, being per- 
ſwaded that the moſt palatable Diſ- 
covery is always diſagreeable, we 
muſt be very careful to take all Bit- 
terneſs, and Sharpneſs out of it, we 
will maſter up againſt our fel ves thoſe 
Prejudices, from which we had ſo 
much Difficulty to defend onr ſelves 
againſt another, who complain'd of 
our Friend, tis in that place where 
they may be as Honourable, as Juſt, 
we will give his Pleadings all the 
Weight, which a ſincere Defire to find 
em ſubſtantial, can add to em, no- 
thing that can be conſtrued two ways, 
but ſhall be interpreted in his Favour, 
. 1 
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| every thing that ſhall appear doubt- 
ful, ſhall paſs for certain, if it be for 
Advantage, and ſhall be not admit- 


ted, if it be againſt him, 


= In ſpight of all theſe Precautions 

| does our Friend appear to be guilty ? 
Let us ſuſpend his Condemnation, is 
| it his firſt Fault? Let his antecedent 
| Demeanovr obtain his Pardon, is it 
| his Infirmity > Let our own Intereſt 
| excuſe him, is it a deprav'd Will that 
| we find in him? Let his Repentance 
diſarm us: Tis ſo, that a Wiſe Man 


= will know to make that uſeful for 


| him, which had been very direful for | 
a vulgar Perſon, that which would 
| have untwiſted a common Friendſhip 


will ſtrengthen his, the Fault forgi- 


| ven will be a new Tye, which will 


cement Friends the faſter ; they will 
reafſume a new Spirit, the one to pre- 


# ſerve his Benefaction carefully, and 


the other to ſhew himſelf worthy to 
have receiv d it. | 
When we ſhall be got clear of theſe 
Rocks, Friendſhip will not be yet 
out of Danger, Self-love will find ont 
every Day others for it, ſo much the 
FD | more 


| 
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more to be dreaded, as they are more 
imperceptible, tis eaſie to ſave a Man's 
ſelf out of the Traps, which others 
ſet for us, every thing gives us warn- 


ing to be diffident of them, but how 


difficult is it to guard againſt thoſe 
which a Man prepares for himſelf? 
Every thing compels us to fall into 
© OT — 
Man is naturally inclin'd neither to 
value, or love any thing ſo. much as 
himſelf, this Sentiment inſpir d by Na- 
ture, is in the Vicious, the Source of 


all Vices, and in the Wiſe, the Prin · 


ciple of all Virtues, a Man's groſs, and 
natural Eſteem of himſelf, falls him 
with Contempt of others, and makes 
him Ridiculous, a refin'd Regard of a 
Man's ſelf,and well underſtood, teach- 
eth us only to reſpect our ſelves, and 
not to countenance our ſelves in any 
thing that is unjuſt, or unworthy. 
Selt-love, brutal, and uncultivated, 
aſſures us that every thing ought to 
be made for us, and brings us every 
thing without any Regard for any Bo- 
dy elſe, but Self- love cultivated, and 
poliſh'd by Wiſdom, bids us render to 

| " Every 
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every one what belongs to him, by 
which others give us in our Turn 
a what is our Due, and by the Reſpects 
that we pay to them, we entitle our 
ſelves to have em repay d from that 
Quarter, ſo that to require that a Man 
& ſhould be without Self- love, is to ask 
him to ceaſe to be a Man, to demand 
of him to place his Self- love rightly, 
and that he make a good Uſe of it, 
is to exact no more of him than to be 
reaſonable. . e 
Tis to that Self- love that is ill ſub- 
| dued, that we onght always to de- 
nounce War, if we would have our 
Friendſhip be durable, and not pre- 
carious, it has no Enemy more fatal, 
tis that which ſhakes the beſt Foun- 
dations of it which are laid, tis that 
| which untyes the Knots which are the 
| moſt cloſely faſtened. Run over in 
your Mind ſo many memorable 
E Friendſhips, which after they had been 
| {et forth to the World as Patterns, 
| are at length by ſcandalous Breaches, 
become the ſad Examples of Humane 
| Inconſtancy, trace backward, if it can 
be done, to the firſt Original of _— 
| | —- | Mi- 
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Misfortunes, and you will find that 
infatuated Self-love was the Parent i 

of em. 50.26 264) 
You expect from your Friend in 
Proportion to what you think is due 
to you, you often ſtretch what is due 
to you, very much farther than you 
ſhould, and by a natural Conſequence 
you claim much more than is your 
Debt, thence it happens that after 
you have ſettled Rights for your ſelf, 
as à Rule for the Obligations of your 
Friend, all the Contraventions that 
he makes to your Law, you reckon 
em as Capital Faults, in the mean 
time that your Friend, who knows 
nothing of your Law, or who has 
not receivd it, accounts all your 

Complaints, . Preaks. 1 

Thence ariſeth inſenſibly Coldnelſs 
betwixt you, after that Miſunder- 
ſtandings, and at laſt Ruptures, one 
believes that the Yoak of Friendſhip 
Is ſhaken off, and grows exaſperated 
upon it, another thinks that it preſſeth 
too hard, and he gets from under it, 
one wiſheth for Compliances, and he 
will diſpence with himſelf to ſumm 
8 elm 
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A Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 223 
em up, the other will have none of — 
em, and would have forborn as to 
him, we do not love to be contradict- 
ed, we would rule, and we pretend 
to impoſe upon our Friend what pleaſ- 
eth us, and our Opinions, and he 4 
will think what he likes beſt, and —_ 
cannot conſent to be an Underling. | 
An infallible Secret to cure this 
Diſorder is to have a leſs good Opi- 
nion of one's ſelf, and a better of 
other People, when, in the Diſpute 
which grows warmer, we take it ill, 
that our Friend thwarts us, we make 
2 quick Return upon our ſelves, has 
not he the ſame Right not to take it 
well that we oppoſe him? Friends 
ought never to be different in their 
Wills, they ought to tend equally to 
Common Good, by the Ways that 
Virtue has mark'd out for 'em, but 
in Matters that are indifferent, they 
may be freely of diſagreeing Judg- 
ments. Who can juſtifie our Impa- 
tience? What can we ſay for our 
ſelves, that our Friend cannot alledge 
on his Behalf? He defends a wrong 
fide, what other Title have you to 
judge 
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judge of it but your Prefumption ? 
He is ſtiff, what Name would you 
that he ſhould give you, when you 
will no more yield than he? He puts 
too much Heat, and Mettle in his 
Converſation, would you be hurt by 
it, if you put to it more cold Blood, 
and even Temper? 

The Reflections which we have 
made upon what ſlides in Diſcourſe, i 
let us apply em to Actions which of- 


fend us, has not your Friend had up- 


on occaſion all the Attention that you 
could defire, durſt you ſay that you 
never fail'd him of it? You expected 
more of his Paſſion, do you Juſtice, 
perhaps he put in more at that Time 
than he ow'd you, and in many 
other Occaſions he was more zealous 
for you, than you thought he would 
be, make him Compenſation, the 
Buſineſs is to get a Service done, in 
which it was requiſite that he ſhould 
foreſtal you, examine your ſelf well, 
and you will find that you have play d 
the ſame Trick more than once, he 
had not Exactneſs, nor did appear 
with Life eno' in an Affair that con- 
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cern'd you, perhaps he had more of 
it in his own Affairs, and perhaps 
yon your {elf have had more than he 
in this Concern, accuſtom your ſelf 


to receive as Favours all the good 


Offices that are done you, and to pay 
as Debts all thoſe that you do. Ex- 
cuſe that, which you cannot jaſtifie, 
pardon that, which you cannot ex- 


cuſe. We leſs fail a kind, and 1ndul- 


gent Friend, than we do a crabbed, 
and uncouth one, or if we do fail 
him, we are leſs apt to forgive our 
ſelves, this way is difficult, I confeſs, 
but yet tis the only one, that can keep 
Union, and Peace, amongſt Friends. 

Of all the different Cauſes of a 
Breach, that moſt to be condol'd, is 


that of a Crime of a black Dye into 


which our Friend is fallen, I call it a 
black Crime, into which the Soul is 
burry'd by a free, and determin'd 
Will, and I diſtinguiſh it from a 
Crime where there is Surprize, and 


where tis drawn in by a Charm, and 


by the Motions of violent, and ſud- 
den Paſſion, the Laws puniſh both 
alike, becauſe they are both repugnant 
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to the Quiet of Society, but Honour, 
and Goodneſs, put a wide Difference 
betwixt 'em, we complain of one ſort, 
but we deſert the other. 

According to theſe Principles, as 


a black Crime, ſuch as Aſſaſſimation, 


Poyſoning, Burning of Towns, falſe 
Witneſs, and others of the ſame Com- 
plexion, attack Virtue in its Subſtance, 


and extinguiſh ir, they ought by a 
| neceſſary Conſequence cruſh Friend- 


ſhip, which is only founded upon 
Virtue, So that when the Crime is 


committed, Friendſhip vaniſheth, and 


lea ves to the Innocent Friend, only 
the Shame, and Regret to have made 
ſo ill a Choice. . 

Tet we mult not believe, that with 
that, all our Obligations towards this 
unworthy. Friend diſappear, if he is 
carry'd, and deliver d to the Magi- 
ſtrates, One may ſpare himſelf the 
Confuſion, and Vexation to ſee him, 
but a Man mult - procure him indiſ- 


penſably all the Conſolations his de- 


plorable Caſe can require, is he in a 
Condition to fave himſelf? You 
ought to aid him with your ER 
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with your Credit, and your Counſels, | 
powerfully to exhort him to reconcile 
himſelf with Virtue, which he bath 
ſo diſhonourably betray'd, and de- 
= clare to him that this Aſſiſtance is the 

laſt Sigh of an expiring Friendſhip, 
if theſe Regards are not all due to a 
Wicked Man who has proſtituted 
| Friendſhip, they are due to the Me- 
| mory of that Friendſhip which was 
diſhonour'd, to uſe him otherwiſe, 
is not Probity, but Barbarity, tis to 
give occaſion to ſurmiſe, that we are 
not ſevere, but to excuſe us from be- 
ing helpful. 
= When we have fulfill'd all theſe 

| Obligations, the laſt ſtill remains to 
be perform'd, that is to break off for 
ever all Intercourſe with the Guilty, 

E Pity for his Lot farther advancd, 

| would be a cenſurable Weakneſs, our 
& Friendſhip for him has given a great 
| Blow to our Glory, our entire break- 
ing off ought to cftabliſh it. After 
baving parted with Innocence, and 
E Virtue, he deſerves to be abandon'd 
8 himſelf to Remorſe, and Miſery, this 
is what is to be done to a Friend fal- 
| S 2 len 
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len into a Crime of a black Dye, there 
are other Duties which are not leſs im- 
portant, to a Friend fallen into Vice. 
I call Vice, thoſe Faults, which the 
Laws do not puniſh, but which draw | 
upon us the Rebuke of our own Con- 
ſcience, and the Contempt of Men 
of Honour. 
As Virtue has link'd Friends toge- 
ther, as I have ſhewed at firſt, ſo it 
neceſſarily follows, that Vice ought 
to let em looſe again, but tho? the 
Irregularity of a Friend forceth us to 
break with him, we never ought to 
come to that, but with a great deal of 
previous Care, we muſt firſt of all 
have exhauſted all our Counſels, our 
Reproaches, our Patience, our Ex- 
amples, our Tenderneſs, our Severity, 
our Glory, and in a Word all that 
| .could be conducible to open his Eyes, 
and to ſet him right again, for to 


* forlake a Friend, as Toon as his Weak tr 
5 neſs makes him ſtagger, or fall, is to h. 
be wanting in the moſt eſſential Obli ſe 


gation of Friend ſhip, there is nothing 
| to which it engageth Friends ſo much, 
—< as to ſupport one another in the rug: 
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ged Way of Virtue, ana i raiſe up 
one another when they are fallen, this 
is its firſt Office, and what it looks at- 
W ter principally, tis incident to Man, 

as he is ſo, to fall, tis the Part of a 

True Friend to reach out a helping 
Hand to any one after his Fall, tis 
an Inhumanity to tread under Foct 
him that is down. 1 
Tis thus, that without Compound- 
ing with Vice, we muſt not be too 
troubleſome to the Vicious, let us 
hate the Vice, as ſoon as it ſhews its 
Head, but let us not leave off loving 
| our Friend as ſoon as he 1s infected 
with it, let us make War againſt one, 
but be Auxiliaries to the other, if all 
our Succours will do no good, if the 
| Evil withſtands all our Remedies, and 
appears incurable, there is no farther 
ſuſpending, we muſt diſentangle our 
[WF {elves from the frequenting of that 
| Company, which may prove Conta- 
gious, and being out of Hopes to re- 
trieve for our Friend the Innocence 
he had loſt, tis high Time for us to 
ſecure our own. 
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EReaſon, Honour, Decency, every 
thing incites us to withdraw. Reaſon 
tells us, that to run too long after a 
Man who is out of his Way, we run 
a Hazard to go aſtray our ſelves. Ho- 
nour, inſtructs us, that it cannot ſub- 
ſiſt in the Company of corrupt Mem- 
bers, and that the Tyes which it has 
to them tarniſh it. Decency tells us, 
that there ought to be a Relation be- 
twixt our Mannere, and thoſe of ovr 
Friends, and that it is to give a Re- 
putation to Vice, but to live in a fa- 
miliar Entercourſe with the Vicious, 
But what Reaſon ſoever we may 
have to break off, we can never uſe 
too much Circumſpection as to the 
manner of doing it, and aſter the 
Breach is made, as we ought not to 
venture on it, till after a long and 
mature Deliberation, it appears juſt, 
and neceſſary, tis fit that all Wiſdom 
ſhould be acknowledg'd therein, whole 
Work it is, and we muſt take a great 
Care that no Paſſion is admitted, whe- 


ther it be antecedently, or afterward, || 

Moſt People being ſteer d only by 
their Rage, or their Diſcontent, bo * 
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off in a Bluſter, Wiſe Men take all the 
| Care they can to avoid it, they know 
that tis to violate the Myſteries of 
| Friendſhip, only to reveal em to the 
Publick, that has a ſecret Tribunal, 
vhere every thing ought to be ſcann d, 
and detertmin'd, Friends ought to be 
therfiſelves their own Mediatours, and 
Judges, and the Judgments which 
they give, ought to be executed inde- 
pendently, and without Clamour, tis 
nothing but Loſs for them, to ſpread 
in the World, the Hiſtory of their 
Differences, and falling out, the World 
is ſeldom equitable, often malicious, 
| and tacks to this Hiſtory Comments, 
which are always diſad vantageous to 
both of em, as every one has thoſe 
that take his Part, Opinions are divi- 
ded, one is call'd Craz'd, or Unjuſt, 
the ther Treacherous, or Ungrate- 
ful, and almoſt ever the beſt that can 
happen to him who acts by Reaſon is, 
to be look d on as an inſenſible and 
an uneaſir Man. 8 : 
To obviate theſe Inconveniencies, 
reaſonable Perſons concert their Part- 
ing ſo well, that the World knows 
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nothing of it, but when, that it will 
have nothing to do more with em, 
0 | they unveil themſelves ſedately, they 
l adjuſt the Conditions of their Separa- 


. / o * ©. a 0 oO 
tion, all their inward Diſpoſition is 


chang'd, their Outworks remain, they 
do not retrench at firſt Daſh all Com- 
merce betwixt themſelves, but by lit- 
tle, and little, they ſee one another 
leſs, and do it by ſo very eaſie Steps, 
that when they ceaſe to ſee one ano- 
ther altogether, the World, which 
finds tis as it us'd to be, thinks no 
more of it, and in a Word, they take 
ſuch great Care not to rend off Friend- 
ſhip, that they had much rather ſoftly 
unſtitch it. 5 
The ſame Prudence which Wiſe 
Men make uſe of at their falling off, 
they exhibit in all Inſtances that fol- 
low after, as they did not make it their 
Buſineſs to inform the World when 
they went off, ſo neither do they put 
themſelves to any Trouble to juſtihe 
it by Declamations that are laviſh, 
and indecent, they do not believe, 
that for a Man to purge himſelf for 
forbearing to be a Friend, he as 
ET. Pe, there 
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thereupon ſtarc up to be an Enemy, 
if you meet em in the ſame Places, 
you will ſee em receive one another; 
with ſo much Candour, and Civili- 
ty, that it will ſeem to you, that Oc- 
caſions, Buſineſs, and not their Wills, 
that keep them lo much aſunder, and 
that they are ſeparated, rather than 
divided. Do not expect to pleaſe one, 
by viliſying of the other, let the Facts 
be never ſo true that you tell of em, 
you will (till be heard with Coldneſs, 
and never with Delight, the Senti- 
ment of Friendſhip is gone, but the 
Remembrance of it is yet alive, tis 
eno' to have diſavow d it by his Con- 
duct, without burthening himſelf 
more with the Diſgrace to retract * 
by his Words. 
An Honeſt Man conſiders him till 
as himſelf in his early Choice, he 
will deſpiſe a vicious Perſon who: 
{hall have corrupted himſelf, a Cow- 
ard, who has fled from his Reſoluti- 
on, a Cheat, which ſhall ha ve be- 
may d him, an Ungrateful Perſon who 
| ſhall have forgot him, but he will not 
be eager to blaze abroad this Con- 
tempt 
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tempt, for a Man whom he had here- 
tofore profeſs'd publickly to eſteem, 
if Nature, againſt his Will, throws 
ſome Motions of Indignation , of 
Choler, or of Hatred into his Heart, 
(for there are ſome Occaſions where 
the wiſeſt Man can ſcarce hinder them) 
far harbour ing them, he will 
take the utmoſt Care to repreſs em, 
and moreover never ſuffer them to 
appcar. 
Vengeance, which is ſo ſweet to 
other Men, will have no Influence 
upon him, being perſwaded, that it 
is almoſt ever Unjuſt, and never Glo- 
rious, he will ſtifle it, even to the 
| Suppreſſion of the leaſt Deſires, in 
vain ſhall the Occaſions to diſcredit 
Unfaithful Friends ſolicit him, by 
their Readineſs, and the better to Im- 
poſe upon him, ſhall diſcover them- 
ſelves to N under the fair Appear- 
ance of Juſtice; which calls for an 
Example againſt the Breakers of the 
Las of Friendſhip ; tis much, if they 
obtain, that he does not uſe em as 
Ungrateful Ones, the only Vengeance 


that he allows himſelf, is to do em 
"000d, 


Good, but he will be ſure not to ac- 
company it with an inſulting, a diſ- 
dainful, or an Air of Oſtentation, he 
will conceal from em the Knowledge 
of it, if it is poſſible, and if he can- 
not, he will never ſpeak to em of it, 
a Revenge carry'd far eno', it the 
Nobleneſs of his Conduct, lets them 
ſee the Unworthineſs of their own, 
he will not look for any other Fruit 
of his Beneficence than the Regret 
that they will have to be ſenſible that 
they do not deſerve it, and to know 
too late all the Greatneſs of their Loſs, 
tis therefore a very ſtrange Errour, 
and very groſs to believe, that in 
breaking off, they diſengage them- 
| {elves from all forts of Duties towards 
him with whom they have broken 
off, all thoſe which ariſe from Friend- 
ſhip alone, may well be at an end, but 
all thoſe which ſpring from Publick 
Civility, and Virtue, always conti- 
nue ; ſo, tho' you conld not ſhare 
with him in his good Fortune, nor 
ſuffer in the Ills, which happen to the 
unworthy Friend which you have 
quitted, nor bring any AER 
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Good, but he will be ſure not to ac- 


company it with an inſulting, a dif- 


dainful, or an Air of Oſtentation, he 
will conceal from em the Knowledge 
of it, if it is poſſible, and if he can- 
not, he will never ſpeak to *em of it, 
a Revenge carry'd far eno', if the 
Nobleneſs of his Conduct, lets them 
ſee the Unworthineſs of their own, 
he will not look for any other Fruit 
of his Beneficence than the Regret 
that they will have to be ſenſible that 
they do not deſerve it, and to know 
too late all the Greatneſs of their Loſs, 
tis therefore a very ſtrange Errour, 


and very groſs to believe, that in 


breaking off, they diſengage them- 
ſelves from all ſorts of Duties towards 
him with whom they have. broken 
off, all thoſe which ariſe from Friend- 
ſhip alone, may well be at an end, but 
all thoſe which ſpring from Publick 
Civility, and Virtue, always conti- 
nue; ſo, tho' you could not ſhare 
with him in his good Fortune, nor 


ſuffer in the Ills, which happen to the 


unworthy Friend which you have 
quitted, nor bring any * 
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his Intereſt, to his Pleaſures, or his 
Pains, you can never diſpence with 
giving him, all that Honour, and 
Juſtice require of you for an Enemy, | 
or even for a common Man. 

Do not you therefore imagine, that 
when this Unfaithful Man betray'd 
your Truſt, that he gives you a Li- 
cence to detray his, and that by ſhew- 
ing the Letters which he has receiv'd 
of you, that he gives you a Right to 
publiſh thoſe which you have receiv'd 
from him, they will complain of you, 
bat they will abhor him as long as 
you ſhall be ſilent, you will be thought 
worthy to have had ſuch a Friend, 
from the time that you ſhall imitate 
him, *tis not to puniſh the Wicked, 
tis in ſome ſort to excufe 'em, to re- 
ſemble em, if you follow the Con- 
duct of your Perfidious Friend, what 
Right have you to condemn his? If 
you condemn. his, by what Rule do 
you follow it? | 

I muſt, you will tell me, reſtrain 
the Profligate, thro! the fear of a juſt 
Reprizal, to take away this Bridle, is 
to deliver over all Honeſt Men to their 

Mercy. 
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Mercy. The End that you propound 
to your ſelf is good z but the Way 
that you would take to come at it, is 
that lawful? Examine with a little 
Diligence the Principle on which you 
go, to hold back the Enormous, you 
will be aware, that the Conſequences 
are terrible, and are in a fair way 
(purſ(u'd) to overturn all Society. 

If it be once determin'd, that be- 
cauſe one Man hath violated our Se- 
cret, we can with Honour violate his, 
it will be true to ſay that I can return 
Injuſtice, for Injuſtice, ſo if your 
Houſe has been burnt by an envious 
Neighbour, will you go and burn 
his? Your Son has been kill'd, will 
you go and kill the Murderer's Son, 
or the Aſſaſſin himſelf? Laws muſt 
then be filent, their Adminiſtration 
ſignifies nothing, all the Courts of 
Juſtice ſhould be ſhut up, every one 
erects himſelf a private Tribunal, 
judgeth there abſolutely in his own 
Cauſe, and executes by his ſingle Au- 
thority the Judgments he has pro- 
nounc'd. 3 
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I do not offer to ſhew the Conſe- 
quences of ſach a Diſorder, they may 
be apprehended ſufficiently, upon the 
leaft Diſcovery of 'em, every one be- 


coming the Valuer of the Injury which. 


he has receiv'd, ſtretcheth his Recom- 
nce as far as he pleaſeth, the Ba- 


atice, and the Sword, which Juſtice 


had put in the Hands of the Magi- 
ſtrate, fall into the Hands of the 


Strongeſt, or the moſt Audacious; 


all Men Arm'd one againſt another, 
throw Civil Society into its firſt Con- 


fuſion, from whence Legiſlatours had 


ſo much Trouble to fetch it. 


Yet tis true, that Reprizal is a Pub- 


lick Right, but it has nothing in com- 
mon with private Privilege, as Laws 
are not liſtned to or reſpected in the 
Tumult of, War, Reprizal becomes 


neceſſary to awe an Enemy, to avert, 


or repair the Ills with which he threa- 
tens us, or which he hath already 
done, but in the Boſom of Peace, be- 
twixt Subjects of the ſame Prince, 
when the Laws are heard, and preſs 
Men to Obedience, Reprizal becomes 
an Abuſe, and a Crime. 


But 
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But (they will ſay) why do not the 
Laws exert their Power againſt thoſe 
Perfidious Perſons who betray their 

Truſt? And by Conſequence it is juſt 
to uſe Reprizals againſt them, the 
| only Way that reſts to puniſh em; 
it this Principle is true, all infamous 
Actions become lawful, and allow'd, 
as ſoon as a Man deceives me by a 
Lie, I may deceive him by another, 
if a Man does me Damage by a Perju- 
| ry, I may in my turn Perjure my (elf 
| to do him Wrong, and ſo other In- 
famy of that kind, there is no Body 

| who will not diſcover at firſt Sight, 
how Falſe and Pernicious this Mora- 
lity is, tho' the Laws do not brandifh 
their Rigour againſt thoſe who do 
not wound Honour, and Probity, it 
muſt not be argued from thence, that 
theſe Miſerable Men ſhall neither be 
Judg d, nor Puniſh'd, there is ano- 
ther Tribunal, before which they mult 

appear, and which is neither lefs ſe- 
vere, nor leſs to be fear'd then Tribu- 
nals ſet up by Men, this Tribunal is 
the World, there without Reſpect ei- 
ther for Perſons, for Fortune, or for 
Ranks, 
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Ranks, they pronounce upon every 
thing that is not warranted by the 
Laws, indeed the uſe of Tortures, and 
' Gallows is not known amongſt them, 
but they Condemn there, to what is 
to be fear'd more a Thouſand Times 
by an Honeſt Man, I mean to Infamy, 
and Diſgrace, is this ſufficiently to 
know all the Value of Honour, only 
to.imagine,that a Perfidious Man who 
Betrays us, or who Cozens us, is not 
enough puniſb'd when he is Diſho- | 
nour'd? And do they deſerve to be 
Reveng d, who will not be content 
with {uch a Vengeance? 

Send therefore to the World, and 
to his own Conſcience, your unvor- | 
thy Friend, conſign him to his Re- 
morſe, and never forget, that tis not 

| permitted to you to be Sharping, and 
Wicked, becauſe he has been ſo. 

Amongſt thoſe Friends whom tis 
allow'd to part with, I reckon thoſe, 
who are violent, and zealous, as long 
as Fortune bears you up, but grow 
cool, when tis a great way off, as! 
treat here of true Friendſhip, which 


can only be amongſt virtuous Men, 
tis 
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tis evident, that the Friends I ſpeak 
of, cannot be capable of this Mean- 
neſs of Soul, but if, upon fair Ap- 
pearances, if, upon the Credit of a 
Reputation ill deſery d, ſome have 
been ſarptiz'd, I believe that we muſt 
not acquaint any Body, that it is their 
Intereſt to withdraw their Friendſhip, 
I am alſo convinc'd, that it would be 
a Precaution to no purpoſe, only to 
Characterize em, they will know well 
eno to Repent, and a Wiſe Man will 
be troubled to look on that as a Diſ- 
grace, which was an Accident that 
will-be worth to him ſuch a Diſco- 
very. 

True Friends may ſometimes for- 
get, and even be aſleep, when their 
Friend is in Proſperity, but they are 
only the Falſe who neglect, or loſe 
Sight of him when he is in Adverſt- 
ty, a Man may without Reproach be 
leſs ative in the flouriſhing Conditi- 
on of a happy Friend, but he cannot 
without Infamy abandon one that is 
unhappy, our Obligations. multiply 
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in Proportion to the Increaſe of his 


Misfortunes, do not let us think that 
p "WE 7 
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we have done all, and that we are 
come to the higheſt Degree of Amity, 
when we have admitted him to a 
Share of our Wealth, tis true that 
now a- days he paſſeth for a compleat 
Friend, when he has been able to 
make the like Effort, but let us jaſtty 
have a care of thinking ſo, 1 have 
heard a Perſon who does not teſs. 
Honour to her Sex by the Greatneſs of 
her Soul, than by the Force, and Beau- 
ty of her Wit, ſay, that nothing more 
reflects on our Age than that Admi- 
ration which is prodigally expended 
on them, who are not niggardly of 


their Eſtate to ſerve their Friends, and 


how (ſaid ſhe one Day) comes it 
Sour. If to diftribute his Goods to hir 
Friends in Want, 3 Took'd npon us the 
laft Degree of the moſt Heroick Friend- 
Jhip, "what will be the firſt? How, Mo- 
ney, that a fooliſh Inclination to Mag- 
nificence il underſtood, vr Profuſeneſs, 


2 Liberal Inclination, 4 Sentiment of 


Compaſſion, and Humaziity cauſeth 3 


Day to be ſeatter d 4 
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tion, can that acquire ſo extraordinary 
a Merit, when tis given to one's ſecond 
ſelf, or when tis employ'd to pay his 
Debts £ Have we one (continued ſhe.) 
| both more lawful, and more priviledg'd, 
than that which Friendſhip lays upon us 
towards 4 Friend who is in Diſgrace ? 
Let a Man expoſe himfelf to the Enmi- 
ty of Great Men, let him run a Riſque 
in his Eſtate, let bim not ſpare fs 
Health, let him ſurrender himſelf at 4 
Venture to the rudeſt Fatignes, and to 
the moſt irkſom Labours, I will own this 
for a ſprightly Friend, melting, and 

generows, a perfeck Friend, and I can 
never too much commend him, but that 
one opens his Purſe to an Indigent + 
Friend, I ſee nothing in it more, thaw 

what a Civil Man, tho but an indiffe- 
rent Friend, both can, and ought to do. 
Theſe Commendations which are giver 
to the Sacrifice of Money are very worthy 
of deprav'd Minds, who know no nobler. 
Vitim, the Antients underſtood Friend- 
ſhip much better than we, they borrow'd 
on preſſing Occaſions to give away, and. 
by this, they thought they bad done no 
more than avoided Ignominy. | 
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Tis not hard to conclude from 
thence, that it is a very great one, 
but to fail his Friends in Diſgrace, 
and that there is no Cauſe of a Rup- 
ture more juſt, than that which ſuch 
a want of Courag: doth juſtifie, if 
Virtue firſt tyes the Knots of Friend- 
ſhip, and if it be the Property of Vice 
or Infidelity to break em, Adverſity 
ought to tye 'em faſter, and Death 
to Conſecrate em. 

When we think upon all that Bit- 
terneſs, and Vexation, which the 
Death of a Friend d iffuſeth into the 
reſt of a Man's Life, one might eaſi- 
ly ſee, that the Pleaſures of Friend- 
ſhip are clogg'd with ſuch heavy Bu - 
thens, that if a Man were Wile, he 
would be more afraid to get a Friend, 
than to want one, nothing comes 
nigh that Condition, that a Man is 
plang'd in atter the Loſs of a Truſty 

Friend, all Nature appears to have 
chang'd its Face, the moſt ſerene 
Days are obſcure to you, your Re- 
flections are ſad, your Dreams terri- 
ſying, all that is about you either 
e or ſeems ſtrange, inceſ- 

| 0 ſantly 
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ſantly turmoil'd about that which 
you have loſt, it will he {aid that you 
value as nothing all that is left, in 
vain do People ſtrive to give ſome j 
Diverſion: to your Grief, the moſt = 
affectionate Cares to relicve you are ' 
but troubleſome, and if they happen 
at any time to diſturb your Imagina- 
tion, that ſeems not to have quitted 
its Gbjecd for ſome Moments, but to 
purſue it quickly after with more Ve- 
hemence, and to ſeize on it again 
with more Violence. Let em draw 
you into whatſoever Places, your Sor- 
row follows you, let em put what 
Thoughts they will into your Head, 
that can never be ſeparated, your 
mournful Note is, that there is a fi- 
nal Separation betwixt you, and your 
Friend, in your Viſions you are in 
queſt of him, as if he were yet alive, 
a charming Converſation conducts 
your Steps into thoſe Places you were 
moſt fond of, but you are ſcarce got 
thither, but they alſo become gloomy 
Shades, Solitude is for you the moſt 
charming Company, and it you can 
endure any other, it muſt be that of 
KN ſome 
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ſome Friend, who far from encoun- 


tering your Sorrow, cheriſheth it, flat- 
ters it, and divides it with 


Thofe who have a yielding Heart, 


and who have had ſuch Loſſes, un- 


derſtand me, and will pardon me, 
that in this Cafe I am in 2 Tranſport 
of Paſſion, I ſpeak a Language un- 
known to others, let their Imaginati- 
on be as quick as it will, it cannot 
ſupply that, which muſt be firſt felt, 
before it can be well conceiv'd. 

J confeſs therefore that I am not 


auſtere eno to blame ſo juſt a Grief, 


but alſo I am not indulgent eno”, to 
approve of the Exceſs of it, if we 
would have Virtues practicable 
amongſt Men, they muſt be Humane, 
but if a little Uſe of Paſſions be in- 


termingled, they muſt be ſuch as are 


reaſonable. 

It cannot be doubted but Sadneſs 
is one of em, and then it cannot be 
deny d, that it will quickly degene- 
rate into Weakneſs, if it be not duly 
bounded , Nature has Privileges, 


_ which cannot be invaded by the Ri- 


{ig of the cit rs, Experience 
107 has 
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has but too well inform'd us that the 
more ſupercilious their Leſſons were, 
the leſs Impreſſion they made, the 
more ſtately that they have been in 
their Promiſes, the leſs they have 
ſtood to em, let us leave to Nature 
the firſt Moons, as we cannot hin- 
der em, our unſeaſonable Reſiſtance 
would encreaſe em, inſtead of ſtop - 
ping em, but aſter baving ſurrendred 
to Nature that which cannot be de- 
ny'd it, let us yield to Reaſon what 
is its Due. 

If we conſult that, v we ſball quic wy 
acknowledge, that a faithful Friend- 
ſhip does not conſiſt in a tedious 
_ Weeping for the Perſon we have loſt, 

but in a conſtant Remembrance of 
him, the Weak Man _ Floods, 
the Wiſe lets fall ſome Tears on his 
Friend's Tomb, I will not repreſent 
to you what was the Thought of an 
Antient, that commonly they who 
Weep moſt, are the leaſt ARicked 3 1 
will not ſay to you, that tis to be 
fear d, that when People are tird 
with Weeping, they may come alſo 
to be out of Humour to think on that 
1 4 which 
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which they ſo extravagantly Lament, 
and that when the Tears are dry a 
up, the Memory may be impair d. I 
write for True Friends, ſo that I do 
not ſuſpe& any Oſtentation of Grief, 
and I do not fear that Death will 
make them forget that which they 
have lov'd, but I cannot forbear ob- 
ſerving, that Tears are the Lot of 
the Weakeſt, Childrew, Old Men, Mo- 
men of the Ordi inary Sort Weep heartily, 
Couragious and Generous Souls ex- 
preſs their Grief otherwiſe. _ 

As they know that the deepeſt 
Mourning, and. the moſt inflexible, 
Remedies nothing, far from yielding 
themſelves to it, if they fall under the 
Tide of the firſt Surprize, they bEſtir 
. themſelves ſo much, that aided: by 
their own. Reflections, and the wiſe 
Counſels of their Friends, they get 
up again; a Wiſe Man after that the 
firſt Clouds of Grief are a little diſſi- 
pated, at length conſiders, that a Sor- 
row far ſpun out, and. which nothing 
can ſhorten, is unjuſt i in reference to 
himſelf in jurious in relation to others, 
and can do no Service in reſpect he 
l e 
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the Friend who is bewail'd, in refe- 
rence to himſelf nothing is more un- 
juſt than to waſte himſelf in his Me- 
lancholy, Nature, and Reaſon, for- 
bids us to undo our ſelves, our Coun- 
try has a Right in us, and ſo has our 
Family, and therefore we are not 
allowd, without making an Inroad 
upon Equity, to diſpoſe of that which 
belongs to them, there is more Lazi- 
neſs, than Senſibility in ſuffering a 
Man's ſelf to go after the Attractive, 
and Inclination of his Grief, this 
Yoak is not to be ſhaken off without 
ſome ſmart Strugglings, they will 
coſt too many to an effeminate Soul, 
tis much ealier to follow without 
Reſiſtance the Paſſion which carries 
us Captive, and to cloak our Shame, 
and Weaknels, under the ſpecious Ti- 
tles, of Love, and a piercing Senſe. 
There is nothing therefore more 
unjuſt in reference to us, than this 
being peremptorily over-clouded , 
which all at once diſhonours, and 
deſtroys us, but. moreover there is 
nothing more injurious 1n relation 


o e, when we conſtantly throw 
back 
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back all the Conſolations which they 
labour to give us, when our Grief is 
redoubled when they are by, when we 
are ſo over-born with it, that we ſhew 
we only live to grieve, do we not 
conftrain em to think that we deſpiſe 
'em, or at leaſt that we have but lit- 
tle Eſteem for em? Let us put our 
ſelves a Moment in the Place of the 
Friends which we have left, if the 
Loſs of ſome other Friend troubled 
them to that degree, that inſenſible 
to all our Solicitations, they would 
no more hear us, that only touch'd #8 
with the Loſs which they have had, 
- if they would be (tiff in believing, 
and ſaying tis irreparable, without 
vouchſafing only to think, that we 
might help em to recover that which 
they lament, our Love, and perbaps 
our Vanity might be fcandaliz'd at 
this Conduct, but what Right have 
we to require of them more Favour ? 
Do not think that the more you 
appear Tenacious of your Grief, the 
more you wilt enhaunce the Value 
of your Zeal for your Friends, if 
your Sorrow keeps it ſelf within juſt 
aaa 5 Limits, 
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Limits, che more honourable it will 

be, but if you are ſo obſtinate to per- 

petuate it, it will ſerve only to draw 
off all your other Friends from you, 
and to perſwade em that you have 
no Kindneſs for em. res 
After all, tis ſo much the more 
unreaſonable to give this Vexation 
to the Living, that tis abſolutely of 
no Benefit to the Dead, if by the 
Power of bedewing with our Tears 
the Aſhes of our Friend, we could 
reanimate em, I believe we might be 
accountable to Friendſhip for all the 
Time that we did not Weep, but if 
our Sorrow by ruining us, finiſheth 
the taking away from ovr Friend the 
only Life which we could fave for 
him, we muſt agree that we cannot 

fall too fon! on our Grief, nor be 
too reſolute to overcome it. 

The only Life which remains to 
our Friend when he is dead, is that 
which he keeps in our Breaſt, and 
in the Memory of Men, this Life is 
tack d to the prolonging of our Days, 
tis therefore inhumanly to rob our 
Friend of his moſt precious Jewel, 
but to cut em ſhort. But 
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1 But how ſhall Grief be ſo ſtoppd 
and we ſhall not be ſorry for a dead 
Friend? The firſt Motions of Grief 
ſhall not be kept in, we can by no 
means promiſe that, they are too im- 


petuous, we ought not to defire it, ? 
they are too juſt, but a rigid Grief -Þ i! 
muſt be controul'd, which Reaſon, 1 a 


and Wiſdom ought to ſubdue. We 
will. Mourn for the Dead, but not 
with barren Tears, which take from 
'em more than they give, we will La- 
ment 'em by every thing that is moſt 
proper to make em live again. 
Il do not ſpeak of the moſt Glorious | « 
Means, and the moſt Efficacious to : 
0 
( 


come to it, I mean to Conſecrate 
their Name in ſome Work that may 
be worthy of the Care, and Applica- 
tion of Poſterity, this Talent is be- 3 
ſtow'd on too few, to ſtop em to 
obſerve this Obligation, and beſides 
among(t them to whom it 15 given, 
I am willing to believe, that there is 
none of 'em who does not know this 
| Duty, and loves it, but there 1s ano- 
* ther Way to make a Man's Friends 
live again, and this Way is WA 
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the leſs to be neglected, becauſe tis 
eaſie, and at hand to every Body, let 
us often ſtart Occafions of talking of 
em, let us call theſe conſtantly, as 

Ingredients in our Converſations, and 
if it can be, let us have their Pictures, 
and let us keep em where we com- 
monly live, let us take delight to ex- 
tol their Wit, their Gifts, and their 
Virtues, but let us be very careful not 
to relapſe into Sorrow, as ſoon as we 
only hear their Name pronounc d. 

If Tears run down as ſoon as you 
ſpeak of your Friend, every one will 
avoid ſpeaking to you of him, every 
one will be mindful only to change 
the Diſcourſe, when you would fall 
on that Subject, thoſe that love you, 
and thoſe that do not, will equally 
take this Precaution, thoſe who love 
you, will take it not to diſpleaſe you, 
they who do not love you, not to 
vex tnemiclves. -. i 

So you will be reduc'd not to hear 
your Friend any more ſpoken of, 
you will find no Body after that, 
with whom you can agreeably enter- 
tain your ſelf about him, you will 

baniſh 


8 4 Diſcueſ 1 — 
baniſh him from the Remembrance 
of Men, yon, who ought only to 
ſtudy to preſerve him in it, and in- 
ſtead of that all Glorious Life which 
he ſhould take again continually in 
your Diſcourſe, you will bury him a 
{ſecond time in your mournful Me- 
mory, would you then lament your 
Friend the beſt Way, cauſe others to 
be caſt down for him, be you ready 
to ſeixe on the leaſt Occaſion to ſup- 
port, and advance his Glory? Will 
they commend any Talent in you, 
that was common to him, give him 
the Honour of it? Do they approve 

any virtuous Action that you have 
done, own that you are indebted to 
bim both for the Principles, and Ex- 

mples of it? Does it come upon 

the Stage to give Judgment about a 
Work, to give your Opinion on a 
Queſtion in the Matters which he 
underſtood, inſtead of delivering 
your own Sentiment, tell his Senſe of 
it? In a Word, ſummon all your 
Wit to ſpare a Place for your Friend, 
everywhere, where Reaſon, and De- 
. will permit him to be f 
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| know em, the beginning of Wi 

dom is not to be infected with Vice, 

à Man is no falſe Friend if he ſilenceth 

| a Reproach made to the Memory of 
2 Friend, but is not an affectionate 


There is another Way to make a 


| Friend live again, and which cannot 
be too much recommended, becauſe 


it is rarely practic d, tho it ſhews 
much 'more of true Love, than all 


the Tears that can be ſhed, "ris often 
to ſupply his Place in difterent Emer- 


gencies which may happen, and there 
to tranſact what he would have done. 

Moſt Men content themſelves with 
defending the Memory of their Friend 
when tis attack d, to execute with 
Fidelity his Deſires, when he has 
preſcrib'd to em what he would have 


done, to fſatisfie theſe Duties of 
EF Friendſhip is not to diſhonour it, 


but to cramp em there, is not to 


there. 


and true Friend, if he ſtops 


The Induſtry of a faithful Friend 


goes much farther, it extends to att 


| for a Friend in every thing that he 
would do, ſo when our Friend has 


left a Widow, Children, affectionate 


Dome- - 
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Domeſticks, we owe them the Pro- 
portion of Cares, of Offices, and 
Protection which they would find in 
bim if he were alive, tis not your 
Buſineſs to examine if theſe Perſons | 
are worthy of em, tis ſufficient for 
you that they have need of em, our 
Rule in theſe Caſes, is neither our 
own Inclination, nor their Merit, 

tis the Fancy and the Duty of our 
Friend, we ought to imagine, that 
when he dy'd, he left to us the But - 
then which he carry'd, and from 
which Death hath releas'd him, we 

_ enjoy d the Sweets of Friendſhip 
whilſt he liv'd, we ought to dil- 
charge the Incumbrances of it after 
his Death. 
According to this Principle i in all 
Caſes that may happen, and which 
ſhall have any relation to my Friend, 
I will never fail to interrogate, and 
ask of my ſelf, what he would do 
if he had been living, and aſter that, 
what he would have done, is that 
what T will do without wavering; 
Iwill forbear to weep, but I will 
never leave off acting, J will do = | 
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in all my Conduct, that thoſe to 
whom it is neceflary, ſhall not per- 
ceive that he is abſent, tis thus, 
that by finding me as zealous for 
their Intereſts, as he had been, they 
will believe leſs that they have loſt 
their Supporter, than chang'd him, 
and that only finding him dead for 


& himſelf, they will ſee him continu- 


ally to live again for them in my 
Perſon, tis neither in Words, nor 
Groans that Life conſiſts, tis all in 


Action, ſo that tis for Actions alone 


to give Life to the Friend which 
we lament. 

Let us have therefore nothing but 
Contempt for thoſe weak Friends, 


whoſe Friendſhip contents it (elf to 


go here, and there, like a Shadow 
round the Tomb of our Friend, but 
ours that is more ſolid, does not 
fright by vain Complaints, but com- 
forts by true good Turns, as long as 
our Friend is alive, all the Offices - 
which we do him, all that we act to 
ſerve him, and for his Pleaſure, is 


not diſintereſted eno', and it ought >... 


to be ſuſpected by our ſelves, we 
| u know 
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know well that he who receives, has 
a Will to pay os it with Ulury, and 
if he has not the Power to do it, we 
enjoy his Gratitude. Tis true that 


ſtanch Friendſhip acts without any 
Proſpect of Return, but as void of 


Intereſt as it may be, there may be a 
Jealouſie that it 'not ſo, whilſt 


: Triends are living, but there can be 


no Suſpicion after they are dead. - 
Then Friendſnip as exempt from 


Mixture, as from Suſpicion of Inte- 


reſt, ſhines | 1n all its Purity, as you 


are to hear nothing more of Re- 
_ proaches, nothing to expect from the 


Generoſity of your Friend, all the 
Honour of what you do for thoſe 
which he lov'd, and of all that you 
pay to his Memory alone, is to be 
put on the Score of Friend/hip. _ 
Tis only Adverſity, ind Death, 
that can diſcern true Friends from 
falſe, but there is that difference be- 
twixt one, and the other, that Death 
brings it to an infallible Proof; in 
Adverſity, the Fidelity of a F riend 
may be held up, by the Hopes which 
may be July grounded on the Incon- 
ſtancy 
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ſtancy of Fortune, and by the fear 
that in a happy Revolution, he 
ſhould not abandon us in his Turn, 
after Death, all Aids eſcape Fidelity, 
and there is no more Fear, or Hope, 
which ſteps in to maintain it, 

So True Friends, conceiving theſe 
Thoughts, will fear much leſs to fail 
in their Regard to a living Friend, 
than to encourage themſelves in the 
leaſt Negligence to one that is dead, 

they know, that if it happens to em 
to forget themſelves in any Duty du- 
ring the Life of their Friend, he him- 
ſelf can make it good, ſo the Lan- 
guiſhment into which they are fallen 
under his Inſpection, has not always 
irreproachable Conſequences for him, 

but the leaſt Negligence into which 

they may drop after his Death, falls 

upon him without Remedy, he can 
no more repair himſeif, nor complain 
of it, he muſt ſuffer it in that part of 
himfelf which is yet living, I mean 
in the Perſons, which he had a Kind- 
neſs for, and which we have taken 
no notice of with Impunity, __ 
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This going Scot- free, is ſo far 
from ſerving for a Bait to a Generous 
Mind, that it will but give him more 
Horrour for an Offence, from which 
he that receives it, is in no Condition 
to defend himſelf, true Men of Ho- 
nour will permit themſelves much ra- 
ther to inſult the Living, than they 


will pardon themſelves for having 


inſulted the Dead, the Unfortunate, 


and the Weak, are Sacred to them, 
in a Word, if they think that it is 
perhaps but an excuſeable Weakneſs 


to ſleep ſometimes, whilſt his Friend 


is awake, they will be perſwaded that 


it is a Capi tal Crime, not to watch, 


whilſt he is aſlee 


You fee now t * f Reflecti- 
ons that I have made upon Friendſhip, 
I do not pretend to have exhauſted fo 
extenſive a Subject, 1 have only at- 
tempted to lay the Deſign of it, thoſe 
who are not fond of any thing but 
what glitters upon the Mind, what 
may imbellith, nouriſh, or augment 
its Forces, will not bave much Taſte 
for this Work, Morality is naturally 
inſipid to them, becauſe it goes 15 
Y 
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ly upon known, and common Princi- 
ples, tis not high-ſcaſon'd eno here, 
to hope that it can keep em awake; 
they will reproach me that I would 
make an Art, of Friendſhip, and will 
be ſure to tell me, that tis Inclinati- 
on that muſt learn us to love, and 
that he who does not take his Riſe 
from thence, will learn it very ill out 
of Books, the plainneſs of my Inten- 
tions will help me to bear ſuch a Diſ- 
guſt, but I ſhall eaſily ſet aſide their 
Calumnies, I never pretended to make 
Friendſhip an Art, I know that it is 
a Sentiment, and we do not learn to 
think, but may refine, and rectifie a 
Sentiment, if this Principle is falſe, 
| then Morality is abſolutely out of 
Doors, for that only teacheth to go- 
| vern, and moderate the Paſſions, 
which of all Sentiments are the moſt 
natural, and violent, but if this Prin- 
ciple is true, why ſhould ſuch a Sen- 
timent as Friendſbip, where Reaſon, 
| and Virtue ought to have ſo great a 
Share, not be ſupported by Reſſecti- 
ons proper to increaſe it,to ſtrengthen, 
and direct it? I have not therefore 
ES ns U 3 offer 4 


1 would only ſet thoſe; right, who 
for want of good Guides, are got 
8 out of the Way of Friendſhip, my 
Aim in explaining its Nature, is ro 
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Ibid. 
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